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INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


F the session closes with the Government still in power, 

which, in spite of recent events, seems probable, there is 
no doubt that it will be contrary to the hopes or anticipations 
formed by men of all Parties at its commencement. It is 
the triumph of Mr. Balfour’s skill. It is in no way due to 
Mr. Chamberlain, except in so far as he has passively 
acquiesced in his own parliamentary extinction. It is clear 
that the part played by the Premier has been extremely 
clever and successful—for immediate purposes. But it has 
been a game which we are inclined to think will be more 
fatal to Conservative prospects at the election than even the 
first period of Mr. Balfour’s rule. His Premiership was 
inaugurated by a period of daring re-action. While he 
alienated members and even classes, he won the support of 
great interests also. And it would be idle to deny that a 
Premier, who has helped the Church of England, the 
brewers, and the shareholders of the gold-fields, as Mr. 
Balfour has done, will find his reward in the same sort of 
confidence from the great vested interests which gave Lord 
Salisbury his supremacy. But it is harder to see where the 
gain to himself or his Party lies in the present policy of 
trickery and sham legislation. It is a bad reputation for 
a political leader to get in England, that he is a mere lover 
of office. The feeling that we are governed by a clique, 
headed by a clever man, who does not in the least care how 
mediocre the abilities of his fellow Ministers may be, is 
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gaining ground. Straightforward men resent the blunder- 
ing, the excuses, the manceuvres, which constitute the whole 
policy of the Premier. On the other hand he gains no 
adherents. By-elections go worse for him than ever. For 
who would change his Party or even stiffen his allegiance 
in gratitude for an Aliens Bill or such a Redistribution 
Scheme as that withdrawn a fortnight ago? 


The Aliens Bill has passed. But before the last closure 
in Committee the Tory party in the House of Commons 
had lost all interest in it. They had discovered, what its 
opponents found out a year ago, that it had no electioneer- 
ing value. But this was never brought home to their 
minds until the Labour members, headed by Mr. Wilson 
of Durham, spent a couple of evenings in pouring ridicule 
on its provisions and denunciation on its persecuting 
character. So faint had the support of the Bill become, 
that, on the last day of the Committee, Mr. Balfour accepted 
an amendment permitting victims of religious persecution 
to come in in spite of their poverty—a proposal which had 
been denounced a few weeks ago as inadmissible by the 
Protectionists. As the majority of the poor Jews coming 
at present are flying from Russian intolerance, it is extremely 
likely that the trivial number which might have been 
excluded by the Bill as introduced will be diminished by 
half. Yet the East London Protectionists hardly dared 
protest, for fear of losing the Bill. Never has the bolder 
course of sticking to principle been more fully vindicated. 
It is more than likely that, if the Opposition leaders had 
joined in the attack, what with the futile character of the 
proposals, the helpless incompetence of the Home Secretary, 
and the assault of the Labour members, the Government 
would have dropped the Bill. We hope they will read the 
lesson aright. Mr. Sydney Buxton may be pitied for the 
apparent electioneering difficulty out of which he had 
not the courage to struggle. But it was most unfortunate 
that the whole front bench should have been “ Poplarised,” 
and the Bill allowed to become law, in order to save the 
seat of its weakest member. 
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When the session had reached a stage at which, 
to use Mr. Balfour’s curious language, “‘ Parliamentary days 
were worth their weight in gold,” the Government chose 
to unearth an almost forgotten principle and insist upon 
cumbrous homage being paid to it by a crowd of unwilling 
worshippers. The Cabinet can no longer conscientiously 
submit to the existence of electoral anomalies which mar 
the symmetry of a system believed to be based on equality 
of representation. In other words, a Party which came 
into existence as the defender of English institutions against 
the attacks of revolutionary ideas, has now determined to 
sacrifice its last man in the cause of the most famous of all 
those revolutionary doctrines against which it has sworn 
eternal enmity. When such a complete change of front 
occurs without ostensible reason, the most unsuspicious of 
observers must look for ulterior motives. Accordingly, it 
is not surprising to find that, in Mr. Balfour’s Memorandum, 
the doctrine of Equality assumes a curious shape. It may 
be summarised in the formula: 18,500 borough residents = 
65,000 county residents. This is, in itself, a sufficiently 
surprising doctrine for a Party whose boast until lately it 
was, that it represented the solid worth of agriculture as 
against the unhealthy excitement of the urban crowd. 
The mystery deepens when it is realised, that the result of 
all this elaborate manipulation and calculation is to effect a 
displacement of less than 10 per cent. in English repre- 
sentation, of exactly 10 per cent. in Welsh, and of less than 
g per cent. in Scottish, leaving the one gross anomaly of the 
smaller boroughs almost untouched. It is only when we 
come to consider the effect of the proposals on Ireland that 
light breaks in. In Ireland, we find, there is to be a total 
displacement of nearly 24 per cent. And, when the nature 
of the displacement is taken into account, the injustice is 
seen to be still more startling. For, while the changes 
proposed in Great Britain would result in a gain of a little 
over 4 per cent. of representation, those proposed in Ireland 
work out at a loss of more than 20 per cent. It is an 
undeniable and most lamentable fact that, during a century 
of direct English rule, the population of Ireland has sunk 
from something like eight millions to something under four 
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and a half. But to make this disastrous failure of English 
administration the excuse for depriving Ireland of a fifth of 
the representation guaranteed to her by the Act of Union, 
is an act of meanness which finds its parallel only in the 
argument that the British working man, having been 
elaborately egged on by his social superiors to clamour for 
war in South Africa, must now be made to contribute out 
of his scanty earnings a special quota to the cost of that 
monument of folly and incapacity. 


The House of Commons had a hard question to decide 
when it was asked to force the Postmaster-General to put 
the findings of the Bradford Committee into force. No 
reasonable man can doubt that the postal employees have 
a strong case, and a good deal to complain of. Undoubtedly 
they were led to expect that the decision of the Bradford 
Committee would be taken as binding, although no pledge 
was given. But, on the other hand, no surprise can be felt 
that the Postmaster, when the Report saw the light, should 
have been unwilling to accept it as final. It would certainly 
have been:a serious step to accept the reasons given for the 
conclusions arrived at. The sole stated reason for the great 
rise of salaries proposed was, that the men were discontented. 
Was there not there a singular lack of the philosophy 
necessary for dealing with the average man? Is Carlyle’s 
“‘Shoe-black ” the exception then? Is he not rather the 
representative of the average shoe-black or postman? 
Will not every class, whatever exceptional and contented 
individuals may do, demand more and ever more from its 
employer? And how then can content or discontent be 
made the deciding factor in the treatment of any class of 
workers? It is this consideration, coupled with the 
enormous additional burden which the full increase 
proposed would have laid on the tax-payer, which makes 
it satisfactory that the Opposition leaders did’ not commit 
themselves to the Bradford Report. It would have been 
a serious matter if the first thing a Liberal Government 
had had to do was to find a million and a half as the 
commencement of its career of national economy. All 
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the same, the matter cannot rest where it is. The present 
situation has brought out the fact, that we have no standard 
by which to judge the wages which Government ought to 
pay, at any rate where there is no Trade Union standard of 
comparison. It is imperative that we should arrive at 
some Clearer position. The more we look forward to State 
and municipal activity, the less we can afford to shirk the 
question. For if the State employee becomes in the eyes 
of the ordinary tax-payer an extortionate and licensed 
consumer of national revenue, there is an end to wise steps 
of nationalisation, to say nothing of social democracy. It 
certainly is worth while to consider Lord Stanley’s pro- 
position that some impartial, unpolitical, and permanent 
arbitration Board or Commission should be set up, to which 
all questions of the wages of government servants should be 
submitted, whether the final decision were left with such a 
Commission or it were regarded as advisory to the State 
departments. But, as things stand, we are certainly in 
serious straits—in danger in one direction of not doing the 
best by the men and creating a great Labour grievance, and, 
in the other, of subordinating our national industries to 
the political pressure which these employees’ combinations 
can undoubtedly put on the ordinary member of Parliament. 


It is interesting to note the progress of public opinion 
on the question of the revival of rural England. As 
information accumulates, the case for small farming and 
co-operation becomes stronger. Facts permeate slowly ; 
but there is a growing recognition of the change in English 
agriculture which modern conditions necessitate. With 
three quarters of our people crowded into the towns, 
providing a vast. market at the very doors, relatively 
speaking, of every farmer, we have been importing from 
abroad the perishable articles which suffer from long 
transport, and struggling to grow, at home, the old- 
fashioned crops which can be raised more cheaply on virgin 
soils, and carried over sea for a mere trifle. A gradual 
substitution of the former products for the latter would 
seem to be our manifest destiny. The agricultural depres- 
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sion of the ’eighties and ’nineties has not been altogether 
an evil, if it has forced home this conclusion upon the 
minds of the English people. For the dairy-farm, the 
orchard, the market garden, and the small stock-farm are 
precisely those which succeed best in the hands of the 
small holder ; and the lack of small holdings is universally 
recognised as a social evil of the first magnitude. An 
increase of small holdings requires in its turn an increase of 
co-operation, and the training of those qualities of mutual 
help which will be so essential to the highly organised 
State of the future. The movement of public opinion in 
this direction will be greatly helped by the interesting 
Report on Farming in Denmark (Blackwood), just issued as 
the result of. a visit of some Scottish farmers to that 
country, and by the Report of a Departmental Committee 
on The Fruit Industry of Great Britain. Both Reports 
recommend that efforts should be made, by means of 
legislation, to increase the number of small holdings. Both 
point out the striking advantages of co-operation. The 
visitors to Denmark give considerable space to the beneficial 
effects of State-assistance to agriculture, and to the effective- 
ness, in the practical sphere, of the People’s High Schools, 
whose teaching is not technical, but in the main historical 
and literary. 


The problem of the rural depopulation, however, is not 
merely an agricultural one. Given a change in methods of 
cultivation, such as we have outlined, and a gradual increase 
of small holders, there remains still the question: Can we 
not, even now, rescue from the cities those who are willing 
and able to return to the land? The two subjects must be 
kept distinct. But they are equally urgent. Two recent 
events throw a good deal of light, and more than a ray of 
hope, over the prospects of deliberate “ re-colonisation ” in 
England. Mr. Rider Haggard’s Report on the Salvation 
Army Land Settlements in the United States, particularly 
those in California and Colorado, has a bearing on the Eng- 
lish problem. He puts forward a scheme of settlement in 
Canada, to be carried out by the Imperial and Canadian 
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Governments, through the agency of the Salvation Army or 
any similar organisation ; he expresses “‘ great sympathy ” 
with the view that its benefits “should not be confined to 
outlying portions of the Empire, as there is nothing to pre- 
vent their application at home” ; and he would be “ glad, 
if so directed,” to prepare a similar scheme for home settle- 
ment. A still more vigorous step forward has been taken 
by the London Unemployed Fund, in the establishment of 
the colony at Hollesley Bay, described in a Memorandum 
prepared in April last for the Local Government Board. 
The idea to be put in force is that of finding out, among 
the unemployed, those who may be fitted for taking up 
agricultural work, testing them by a period of probation, 
then starting them as labourers, with a cottage to which 
their family might be brought, on a fully equipped farm, 
and, finally, offering to the best qualified among them the 
opportunity of a small holding. It is hardly too much to 
say that if this experiment, which is as yet in an initial stage, 
succeeds, even in a moderate degree, it will reduce the two 
evils of want of employment and rural depopulation within 
manageable limits. All social reformers will watch it with 
intense interest. Its work will be seriously hampered by 
the dropping of the Unemployed Workmen Bill—a dis- 
astrous step, characteristic of a Government out of touch 
with the masses of the people, damaging to the progress of 
the work already begun, and threatening danger, in a hard 
winter, to the social organisation itself. 


A recent conference of prominent Churchmen and 
Nonconformists of Manchester has issued a scheme of 
suggestions “on which the basis of a legislative concordat 
might be laid down” as to the management of elementary 
schools and the religious instruction to be given in them. 
These suggestions are of interest and value, though it is 
necessary to guard against the idea that an agreement 
between our two chief religious bodies will necessarily form 
a satisfactory basis for legislation. Education has been for 
too long the battle-ground of religious factions. It must 
be looked at from the civic rather than from the sectarian 
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standpoint, if real progress is to be made. The value of 
these suggestions is, that they show what each side is willing 
to concede to the other, and what they require in common 
in the interests of religion in the schools. The Church 
Party concedes popular control of the schools, and freedom 
from religious tests for the teachers—the two principles 
which Liberals and Free Churchmen have now for a long 
time unanimously demanded as essential. The Noncon- 
formists, in return, admit that rent must be paid for the use 
of the Church schools, a rent which will no doubt have to 
be mainly provided by increase in the Exchequer contribu- 
tion. They admit, also, that there should be facilities for 
denominational instruction, involving the right of entry into 
the schools in school-time, though they do not require these 
facilities for their own children, and though they recognise 
that such facilities will generally give superior opportunities 
to the Establishment. The two sides agree in requiring 
that Bible teaching, given, as at present, in the Council 
schools, by the teachers best qualified to give it, shall form 
part of the curriculum, and that the special teaching, if 
asked for by parents, shall not form part of the curriculum, 
though given as an alternative to part of the Bible teaching. 


There will be much controversy over these two points 
—universal Bible teaching and the right of entry; but it 
may well be that, in insisting upon them, the parties to the 
agreement have not only chosen a good way of safeguarding 
their own interests, but have also shown a considerable 
knowledge of the wishes of parents and the actual conditions 
of school life. As to Bible teaching, there is no doubt that 
the only logical position (except the claim of the Roman 
Catholic: that every school should be denominational and 
all teachers appointed under tests) is that education should 
be wholly secular, and that no teaching of the Bible, except 
as literature, should be allowed. But, on the other hand, 
parents have got accustomed to, and value, the ordinary 
Bible teaching as given in Board Schools ; and when it can 
also be said that all School Boards might have adopted a 
purely secular system at any time, but did not, and that all 
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Education Authorities might at any time adopt a purely 
secular system in their Council Schools, but do not, there 
seems to be need for something more than logic, before the 
reversal of a system which has worked well for thirty-five 
years can be justified. As to the right of entry in school- 
time, it is admitted that an unknown quantity of parents 
desire something more than Bible teaching; and therefore 
it may well be that the only way to prevent them from 
nursing a grievance, which might perpetuate religious strife 
and thus prevent educational progress, is to give them the 
right to obtain what they want, at the only place and time 
at which the children can be got to accept it, namely at the 
school and within the hours for which children are accus- 
tomed to attend. Not to offer facilities for denominational 
teaching is to deprive a certain, though probably a very 
small, proportion of parents of something which they may 
reasonably believe to be of value to their children; to offer 
such facilities out of school-time is a farce, because the 
children will not attend. The real difficulty which the 
Manchester suggestions do not solve is that of the Roman 
Catholics. Under the plan proposed, Catholic children 
could, it is true, be withdrawn from the Bible teaching 
under the Conscience Clause, and given special teaching 
under the right of entry; but this would not in the least 
satisfy the claims made on their behalf. 


We observed last month that the foolishest way of 
showing friendship for France during the Morocco com- 
plications was to abuse Germany, or to take an ultra 
French view of French interests in Morocco. Our belief 
that French diplomacy would prove capable of effecting 
a friendly settlement with Germany in Morocco has been 
entirely justified by the course of events. On July roth, 
M. Rouvier announced in the Chamber that a complete 
understanding as to principles had been arrived at between 
the two Governments. It is an understanding which does 
not in any way prejudice or affect the agreements previously 
made with Great Britain and Spain. France recognises 
the independence and sovereignty of the Sultan, “the 
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integrity of his Empire,” and “economic liberty without 
any distinction.” Germany agrees with France as to the 
expediency of police and financial reforms, to be introduced 
into Morocco by an international understanding. M. 
Rouvier’s statement was received with loud cheers in all 
parts of the Chamber ; and the satisfaction then expressed 
was echoed by the French Press, and was ratified in an 
important debate on the subject which took place on the 
Wednesday following. Thus a situation so thorny that it 
necessitated the resignation of a Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
has been arranged by the patience, wisdom, and good 
temper of the French Ministry and nation, who are equally 
resolute at the present time to seek peace and ensue it. 
A tribute is, we think, also due to the conciliatory spirit 
which Germany showed in response to French diplomacy. 
If, in the end, France is able to do for Morocco what 
England has done for Egypt, establishing, for the first time, 
a sound system of justice and administration, and is also 
able to revive the trade of Morocco for the benefit of the 
people of Morocco and all their customers, there will be no 
reason why either France or England should regret the 
interference of the German Government, or resent a protest, 
which, if somewhat unfortunately expressed, proceeded 
from natural feelings, based upon real commercial interests. 


The most remarkable incident that occurred in the 
course of the Franco-German negotiations was the pro- 
hibition of a meeting which M. Jaures, the most brilliant 
orator and, we may add, the most eminent statesman among 
European Socialists, had proposed to address in Berlin on 
Sunday, July gth, the very day before the announcement 
which terminated the Moroccan crisis. Prince Biilow 
founded his decision upon the ground that the German 
Social Democrats—they numbered over three millions of 
voters at the last election—are unpatriotic! This surely is 
a startling admission for the Kaiser’s chief Minister to make 
at a critical moment in a diplomatic struggle. But the 
basis of the charge is, perhaps, even more astonishing than 
the charge itself. In order to prove the unpatriotic 
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character of this German nation within the German nation, 
the Chancellor read the following sentence from the Neue 
Gesellschaft, one of the organs of Social Democracy :—“ It 
is now the historic task of the German Social Democracy 
to furnish the French Republic with what it sought in vain 
from the rulers of Russia—protection from provocations and 
from the overweening ambitions of an Imperialist German 
policy.” This, of course, is not ‘“‘Compatriotism,” nor the 
kind of patriotism that appeals to the governing officials of 
a Police State; and, probably, the editor of the Neue 
Gesellschaft will have to go to prison. But a more en- 
lightened declaration of the duty, charity, and justice of a 
nation towards its neighbours it would be difficult to con- 
ceive ; and when English journalists and publicists talk 
superciliously about the German nation, as if it were a 
horde of well armed and well drilled barbarians, they should 
remember what splendid forces are recruiting and assem- 
bling beneath the mask of bureaucracy and militarism, 
ready, when the hour strikes, to make the government and 
policy of Germany free, humane, and democratic. 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


RITISH politics to-day provide an illustration of the 

lesser obscuring the greater. The unbroken series of 
Liberal successes at the by-elections tends to prevent the 
ordinary politician from seeing in its real significance a far 
more important, because a far more permanent, influence at 
work in British politics. The victories of Liberal candidates 
at by-elections represent no victory for a definite political 
policy or a clear programme of social reform. Recently- 
successful Liberal candidates have nothing in common 
but opposition to the Government and all its deeds. 
Home-Rulers and Anti-Home-Rulers, sectarian education- 
alists and secular educationalists, brewers and _ teetotalers, 
Jingoes and Little Englanders, landlords and land-national- 
isers, company-promoters and municipalisers, Federated 
Employers and professed Trade Union sympathisers are, 
alike, acceptable Liberal candidates. The complete 
explanation of the “revival of Liberalism” is to be found 
in the general disgust with the Government, and a general 
opinion that no change can possibly be for the worse. 
Among the Liberal candidates who have won these great 
victories on the wave of re-action, there is hardly one whose 
return is a gain to the cause of Progress. 

It is no difficult matter to give an appearance of unity 
to mere opposition ; but, should the Liberals, as appears 
very probable, be returned in sufficient numbers to take 
office in the next Parliament, mere opposition must give 
place to an attempt at constructive reform. Then will the 
deep differences of opinion within the Party on every 
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question likely to demand the attention of Parliament 
manifest themselves. It is this absence, among Liberals, 
of unity of ideas, of agreement on immediate policy, this 
ignorance of the urgency of far-reaching social reforms, 
which prevent the serious politician and social reformer 
from regarding with hopeful satisfaction Liberal by-election 
successes and the prospect of a Liberal majority at the next 
election. These successes and this prospect have no element 
of permanence, because they have no solid foundation in the 
real political and social needs of the times. 

Were the hope of the social reformer confined only to 
the continuance of the Tories in office, or to the hope of a 
change to a Liberal Government with no wider outlook 
than sectarian squabbles, mock discussion of dead issues, 
meaningless rhetoric about retrenchment—then, indeed, he 
would be justified in giving way to despair. But the 
observant political student sees abundant evidence that the 
work of promoting reform by legislation has passed away 
from the Liberal Party, to a new Party called into existence 
through the failure of the Liberal Party to adapt itself to 
changing conditions and changing needs. To the intelligent 
social reformer, the chief interest in the next election lies 
in the success which the new Party will achieve, and his 
interest in the next Parliament, in the ré/e which that Party 
will play therein. 

In the next General Election, the Labour Party, as a 
distinct, independent, organised, political force, will, for the 
first time, take a serious and important part. At every 
election since 1874 there have been Labour candidates ; 
but on no former occasion has organised Labour, as a 
national political Party, entered into serious contest with 
the older political Parties, backed by organisation and large 
financial resources. We may ignore the Election of 1874, 
when some thirteen Trade Union candidates ran on inde- 
pendent lines as a protest against the Liberal Government's 
contemptuous denial of Trade Union rights ; for this was 
in no sense an attempt to secure representation for general 
Labour interests. The first effort of a Labour Party to 
secure independent representation in Parliament on a general 
social reform programme was at the Election of 1895, when 
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the infant Independent Labour Party put forward twenty- 
eight candidates. At this time the Party was but two years 
old ; and, with the enthusiasm of youth and inexperience, 
it essayed to accomplish deeds far beyond its means and 
power. But, without organisation, relying for its funds on 
the collections at its meetings and the voluntary gifts of its 
members, it succeeded, generally against two opponents, in 
polling an average vote of 1,593. Not one of its candidates 
was successful, While the enemy regarded this result with 
feelings of undisguised satisfaction, as indicating the 
extinction of the Independent Labour Party, its leaders and 
the rank and file were inspired by it to renewed enthusiasm, 
and at once set to work to profit by the experience, and to 
strengthen the weak places in the Party’s methods and 
organisation, which the electoral contests had made evident. 

The real character of the present combined Trade- 
Union-Socialist Labour Party, which is known as the 
Labour Representation Committee (the “ L.R.C.”), cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of the work and 
purpose of the Independent Labour Party. The strong 
hostility of the older Trade Union officials, and, through 
their influence, of the Trade Union Congress, tc the 
formation of a Trade Union political Party, led to the 
formation in 1893 of the Independent Labour Party. 
This new Party immediately attracted the younger and 
active spirits of the Trade Union Movement. Branches 
of the Party were formed in all the industrial centres. It 
seized with a strong grip the towns of the West Riding 
and Lancashire, where the bitter hostility of Liberal 
manufacturers to industrial reforms had alienated earnest 
working men from Liberalism. The policy of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party was the political independence of 
Labour. Its programme was Socialism. It carried on, as 
it still carries on, a most vigorous propaganda by means of 
meetings, leaflets, and tracts. It began to take an active 
and intelligent interest in local government. In fact, 
wherever a branch of the Independent Labour Party 
existed, it was the centre of political activity in the 
district. Its members were mainly Trade Unionists, 
and, being intelligent students of Labour questions, were, 
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naturally, prominent in the work of their Trade Union 
branches. Their influence as believers in the need for 
political action by Trade Unionists, and as Socialists, 
rapidly made a great change in the Trade Union Move- 
ment. In 1899 the Trade Union Congress passed a 
resolution instructing its Parliamentary Committee to 
summon a conference of Trade Unionists, Socialists and 
Co-operators, for the purpose of discussing the formation 
of a political federation. Out of this conference the 
Labour Representation Committee evolved. 

The General Election of 1900 came before the new 
Labour Party had had time to get itself into organised form. 
Fifteen candidates, including nine candidates of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, went to the poll. Two of these 
were successful, the average vote being 4,170. Since 
then have come the remarkable by-elections at Clitheroe, 
Woolwich, and Barnard Castle. Thereby the desire for 
Labour Representation was strengthened by the conviction 
that Labour can win representation by the strength of its 
own right arm. 

The success of the Labour Representation Committee 
has been phenomenal. At the General Election of 1g00 
there were affiliated with the Committee 300,000 Trade 
Unionists, in addition to the Independent Labour Party 
and the Fabian Society. At present there are in affiliation 
a million Trade Unionists, in addition to the Independent 
Labour Party and the Fabian Society. Practically, every 
Trade Union in the land is affiliated to the Committee, 
except the Miners, who have a separate Parliamentary 
representation scheme. In everything that gives real 
strength to a political Party, the Labour Party is the 
strongest and largest political organisation in Great Britain 
to-day. Every one of the million members of the 
affiliated bodies is paying his contribution to the central 
organisation ; and, in addition, very many of the Unions 
are raising the finances to pay the expenses of their 
nominees as Parliamentary candidates, and to support 
them if returned. In this way, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers is responsible for the expenses of five candi- 
dates; the Railwaymen of four; the Textile Workers of 
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three ; the Joiners of three ; the Bricklayers of three ; the 
Boilermakers of two ; the Gasworkers of two; the Lanca- 
shire Miners (who are a part of the L.R.C.) of two; 
while fourteen other Trade Unions are responsible for one 
candidate each. The Independent Labour Party has ten 
candidates in the field, for whose candidatures it has 
accepted the financial responsibility. There are at present 
fifty-two Trade Union and Socialist candidatures endorsed 
by the L.R.C. When it is remembered, that the Labour 
Representation Committee is but five years old, it must be 
conceded that such an achievement indicates'a very serious 
determination to realise the object for which the organisa- 
tion came into being. The Labour Movement will thus, 
for the first time, at the next election, take its part equipped 
with funds and organisation, and inspired with enthusiasm 
and a definite conception of its political mission. 

The Labour Representation Committee is not yet, as 
the facts just cited will indicate, a completely unified 
organisation. It is, rather, a federation of units, federated 
for a certain common purpose. It leaves the inception and 
promotion of candidatures, and the responsibility for their 
support, to the units composing the national Party. This 
plan has, doubtless, been the best during the first stages of 
the evolution of a united Labour Party. It would be 
useless to deny that, when the L.R.C. was first formed, 
there existed some measure of mutual distrust. This was 
only to be expected when men and Parties came together, 
who had for years been in open and sometimes bitter 
hostility. It was wisely decided to leave the financial 
responsibility for candidates to the individual Unions or 
bodies promoting them. This removed all grounds for 
suspicion among the wealthier Unions, that the smaller 
Unions or the Socialist bodies would use the funds of the 
richer Unions for their own interests. But it is equally true 
that association together has rapidly removed that early 
mistrust ; and at each annual conference some further step 
has been taken towards eliminating the sectional character 
of the candidatures, and towards consolidating the financial 
responsibility for the candidatures into a national responsi- 
bility. No sentiment is more heartily applauded at such 
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Conferences than a declaration that Labour candidates 
should represent the whole movement, and be responsible 
to the whole movement, rather than some section of the 
movement. A long step towards the ideal of a common 
fund by all payments being made to the national organisation 
has been taken, by requiring such direct contributions from 
affiliated societies as will enable the National Executive to 
pay one-fourth of the Returning Officer’s fee for each 
candidate, and to each L.R.C. member of Parliament the sum 
of £200 a year, the Society promoting each successful 
candidature being left to supplement the member’s income 
if necessary. 

This brief outline of the political organisation of Labour 
will serve to show that Labour has at last made its own 
Party, and established it on foundations which have every 
appearance of permanence. 

But the utility and prosperity of such a Party depend 
on the spirit which animates it, and the purpose to which 
its machinery is to be devoted. Unless a political Party is 
the expression of definite principles, and the medium of 
giving practical effect to reforms demanded by the needs of 
the age, it cannot have in it any element of permanence or 
success. It is just because the Labour Party has come into 
being to give voice to the hitherto inarticulate discontent of 
Labour, and to interpret the Spirit of the Age, that it has 
won such widespread and rapid success, and that its future 
as the Progressive Party in British politics is certainly 
assured. 

While the politicians of the other Parties have been 
living in the past, ignorant that times have changed, and 
offering the people food which gave no nourishment to 
their hungry bodies and souls, leaders of the people have 
arisen from among the people, who knew, from their own 
experience, the bitter lot of the poor, and who, sometimes 
with uncultured but genuine eloquence and pathos, have 
“ voiced their voiceless wrath and uttered their unuttered 
discontent.” To these political children, and not to those 
whom the world considered the wise and prudent, have been 
revealed the signs of the times, and to them the way of 
salvation for the common people has been shown. For 
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twelve years the Independent Labour Party has been 
holding meetings by the hundred every week. Its members 
have been persistent in discussing, with their workmates and 
their neighbours, Labour problems, and the causes of the 
poverty of the workers and the wealth of the idlers. This 
work has been largely unobtrusive. It has received little 
recognition in the public Press; but, like all persistent effort 
in a righteous cause, it has not been without effect. It has 
created in every industrial centre a working-class opinion 
educated on Labour and Social questions, and has trained 
many working-men in a knowledge of history and 
economics which would—as, indeed, it often has done—put 
the Party politician to utter shame and confusion. The 
work and success of the Independent Labour Party in 
advocating social reform on collectivist lines have been greatly 
assisted by certain favourable circumstances. As already 
mentioned, its membership has been largely Trade Unionist 
—men in whom Trade Unionism had already, to some 
extent, developed the social spirit; and men with this 
training more readily appreciated the application of the 
principle of associated effort to political and social questions. 
Moreover, the last twelve years have witnessed the rapid 
disappearance of individualism in industry, the supersession 
of competition by private monopoly, and the transfer of 
private monopolies to public ownership and control. The 
whole tendency of industrial development, and the remark- 
able extension of municipal enterprise, have furnished 
justification of the teaching of the Independent Labour 
Party, and provided object-lessons of the practicability of the 
reforms which the Party has advocated. These tendencies 
have had, unconsciously, a very valuable influence in 
eradicating the narrow, personal, selfish, individualistic view 
of questions and interests, and in developing the collective 
or social idea of thought and interest. In short, all the 
influences of these last ten years have been strongly towards 
compelling the recognition of co-operation as advantageous, 
and the recognition of the social character of the problems 
of the age, of social responsibility for their existence, and 
of social effort, as the only way to solve them. Though 
not universally or fully recognised, the whole tendency of 
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mental development during the last decade has been from 
the individualistic conception of reform, from the idea of 
individual responsibility for existing evils, and of the 
sufficiency of individual effort to remove them, to a con- 
ception of the social character of the problems, and to a 
conviction that collective effort on collectivist lines must be 
the method of dealing with them. A different conception 
of the function of the State has entered men’s minds. The 
function of the State is no longer generally regarded as being 
merely supplementary to individual effort, but as being the 
medium through which individual effort may be exerted. 
The purpose of legislation, under this new idea, is conceived 
to be, to attain individual desires, not by giving facilities for 
independent individual action, but by putting responsibility 
for individual condition upon the State, and by all co- 
operating together to establish common conditions for the 
advantage of all. 

The Labour Party is the political expression of this social 
spirit; and its object in politics is to reflect this spirit in social 
legislation. It is this characteristic which distinguishes the 
Labour Party from other political Parties. It, in short, 
is the only political Party which has a comprehensive 
principle as its basis, and a distinct social ideal to be reached 
by the application of this principle. The fundamental 
principle of the Labour Party involves the democratic 
control of all political, industrial, and social means and 
necessities. The efforts of the Labour Party in Parliament 
will be directed to this end alone, to applying collectivist 
principles to the treatment of every question ; to democrat- 
ising and socialising, in the fullest sense of these words, all 
the aids to physical and intellectual life. 

The Independent Labour Party is fully conscious that 
this must be the work of a Labour Party in politics. But, 
while the Independent Labour Party is pronouncedly 
Socialist, and though the whole Labour Representation 
Committee is committed by the practically unanimous 
resolution of its Annual Conference to Socialism as its 
ultimate aim, it would be unfair to claim that the whole 
movement, or even all the L.R.C. candidates, are convinced 
and avowed Socialists. Still, though many of the rank 
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and file of the L.R.C., and many of its candidates, do not 
profess to be Socialists, they subscribe as heartily as the 
Socialists themselves to the separate items in the Socialist 
programme. This apparent illogicality is quite character- 
istically British. Socialism appeals to the German because 
of the unanswerable logic of its theory. The British mind 
cares little for theories. It judges all proposals apart from 
theory, by the test of the common sense and practicability of 
each. The electioneering literature of the L.R.C. shows 
at the same time the unanimity of the Party on an im- 
mediate programme, and how very wide indeed is the gulf 
which separates it from other political Parties. 

The programme on which the Labour candidates will 
appeal to the constituencies at the coming election will be 
based on the reasons for the existence of a Labour Party. 
They will urge the claims of Labour representation on the 
ground of the justice of working-class representation. 
Though demanding representation of the workers by the 
workers, because of the neglect, from ignorance or wilful- 
ness, of the workers’ welfare by Parliament hitherto, the 
Labour Party demands direct Labour representation on the 
higher ground that it is not well, either for the working 
classes themselves, or for the State, that a large class of 
citizens should be outside direct participation in national 
legislation and administration. The ultimate welfare of the 
State depends upon the extent to which every class of 
citizens is taking an intelligent interest and an active part 
in national affairs. Only those in close touch with the 
working classes know the extent to which their judgment, 
mental independence, self-confidence, and self-respect have 
been weakened or left undeveloped by the want of direct 
participation in legislation and local administration. Not 
by any means the least important part of the work of the 
Labour Movement is to create and stimulate amongst the 
workers a feeling of confidence in their own ability, and a 
respect for their work and usefulness as wealth-producers 
and citizens. In doing this, the Labour Party will be doing 
a work which must result in incalculable advantage to the 
national welfare. 

But the Labour Party will, also, base its appeal for 
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support on the existence of grave industrial and social evils 
which Parliament, as hitherto composed, has neither under- 
stood nor shown any serious desire to treat. To attend a 
meeting of a Labour candidate is to discover how different 
are the politics of this Party from those of other political 
Parties. The talk here is of work and wages, unemploy- 
ment and hard times, the poverty of those who toil hard 
and long and the riches of those who never work at all, of 
better housing and of better schooling for the children. 
And this talk to working men of things which touch 
their very life, explains the secret of the success of the 
Labour Party. The Labour Party has given the working 
man a new conception of politics. It has shown him how 
vitally the laws of the country affect his conditions of life. 
It has popularised and put into simple form and phraseology 
the causes of poverty, and, with equal clearness and sim- 
plicity, pointed out the only remedy. It is difficult for 
the outsider to understand the-contempt which is often 
expressed on Labour platforms for the petty controversies 
of Free Traders and Protectionists, of Clericals and Non- 
conformists, and for the paltry instalments of reform which 
those Liberal politicians who promise them appear to regard 
as so important and revolutionary. The Labour Party is 
impatient of tinkering reforms, because it realises the truth 
of John Stuart Mill’s saying that “ small remedies applied 
to great evils do not produce small results. They produce 
no result at all.” 

The Labour Party agrees, too, with the statement of the 
same economist, that “the deep root of the evils and 
inequalities which fill the industrial world is the subjection 
of Labour to Monopoly, and the enormous share which 
the possessors of the instruments of production take from 
the produce.” Realising this subjection of Labour to 
Monopoly to be the cause of industrial evils, and of the 
enormous proportion of the nation’s wealth which goes 
to a few, all the proposals of the Labour Party aim at 
reducing to final extinction the “subjection of Labour 
to Monopoly,” the abolition of which will put an end 
to the taking of that enormous share of the production 
of Labour which the owners of the instruments of pro- 
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duction—the landlords and the capitalists—do, at present, 
appropriate. 

The undisguised aim, then, of the Labour Party in British 
politics, is the abolition of landlordism and capitalism. An 
intelligent Labour Party—that is, a Party whose aim it is 
really to improve the lot of the wage-earners—could have 
no other object ; for, so long as landlordism and capitalism 
exist, the power of their monopoly will secure to them 
all social increment in the value of land and mechanical 
improvements, leaving the wage-earners toiling for a bare 
subsistence, and with a hard task to prevent the competition 
of the increasing number of unemployed from forcing wages 
to a still lower point. 

Though this—the abolition of private monopoly of the 
means of existence—must be the final aim of a Workers’ 
Party, the Labour Party understands the nature of its task, 
and the difficulties in the way, too well to expect to attain 
the consummation of its ideal except by progressive steps. 
At the next election, the Labour Party will stand united 
on a programme of reforms for which the trade and industry 
and the social condition of the people, if not public opinion, 
are ripe—proposals which, if carried into effect, would 
confer the three-fold advantage of lightening the burdens 
on trade, of raising the standard of life and comfort of 
the masses, and of lessening the “enormous share which the 
possessors of the instruments of production take from the 
produce.” 

No better illustration of the practical character of the 
Labour Party’s politics, of its immediate programme and of 
its intelligence in utilising an outside popular agitation to 
put forward its own reforms, could be furnished, than the 
Labour Party’s crusade against Mr. Chamberlain’s Protec- 
tionist proposals. While standing as firmly as the Cobden 
Club by the maintenance of a Free Trade policy, it did not, 
like the Liberal Free-Traders, confine itself to disagreeing 
with everything that Mr. Chamberlain said, to relying upon 
a negative opposition and the soothing effect of sonorous 
rhetoric about the blessings of Free Trade and the wealth and 
prosperity of the nation. It agreed with Mr. Chamberlain 
at least to the extent of admitting the need of a serious 
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re-consideration of our position as a manufacturing nation, 
with a large part of our population dependent on a foreign 
trade; and in recognising the existence of a vast mass of 
industrial poverty which the Liberal Free-Traders, in their 
blind devotion to the limited application of a great principle, 
are unable to see. Though the Labour Party saw, and 
declared, that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would not lessen, 
but aggravate every industrial and social evil which afflicts 
our trade and population to-day, it put forward, to deal with 
the admitted position of our trade and population, proposals 
for lightening the burdens on industry and improving its 
efficiency, by nationalising the railways and the mines, and 
transferring the burden of local and imperial taxation from 
trade and earned incomes to the social increment on land 
and the large incomes and fortunes of the non-producing 
rich. The efficiency of our workers it would endeavour 
to improve by more generous grants for every grade of educa- 
tion and by the feeding of school-children, the taxation for 
these purposes being raised nationally by abstracting, for 
the benefit of the labouring community, some part of the 
“enormous share which the possessors of the instruments 
of production take from the produce.” 

These proposals are consistent with the final aim of the 
Labour party in politics. The nationalisation of the rail- 
ways, canals, and mines, though advocated in connection 
with the fiscal controversy on the ground of the economy 
and greater efficiency, is further advocated from the Labour 
platform, as a means whereby the community mey eventually 
rid itself of the toll, probably not less than £100,000,000 a 
year, which the present owners of these concerns—almost 
always non-working shareholders, and therefore unnecessary 
to the management—levy upon the community. 

As to land-reform, the Labour Party advocates the 
nationalisation of the land as the only land-reform proposal 
competent to remove the incubus of landlordism, to restore 
the economic rent of the land to its rightful owners—the 
people—and to give unfettered facilities for the development 
of the land for agricultural and urban purposes. 

Keeping in view its central idea, that all social reform 
must aim at lessening the disparities of wealth and poverty 
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in the community, the Labour Party advocates such pro- 
posals as Old Age Pensions, better education, the feeding of 
school-children, the limitation of the hours of labour, a 
higher standard of municipal life—not only on the grounds 
of their humanitarianism and social economy, but as a 
means whereby the workers may get back some part of the 
wealth abstracted from them by the monopolists of the 
instruments of production. If the cost of the reforms 
mentioned is to be put on the workers in increased taxation, 
then no improvement in their economic condition will 
result. This would simply mean a lowering of their 
spending power, and, hence, of the standard of life, in other 
directions. The cost of all such reforms, if they are to 
benefit the people for whose benefit they are supposed to be 
intended, must be met by the taxation of the incomes of 
the rich. An article in the creed of the Labour Party is, 
that the rich must be made to pay for the removal of the 
social evils for which their appropriation of social wealth is 
responsible. 

With this aim in view, the Labour Party looks to 
Taxation reform as one of the chief means by which social 
reforms may be carried out. ‘‘ Monopoly, in all its forms, 
is the taxation of industry for the benefit of idleness,” says 
a great political economist. The Labour Party will look 
entirely to this monopoly for the purposes of taxation, and 
will aim at reversing the existing state of things by the 
taxation of idleness for the benefit of industry. 

At the next election, amid the noise of contending 
factions, talking only of Free Trade and Protection, 
Sectarianism and Chinese Labour, the Party of the future 
will, in fifty constituencies, be presenting such a programme 
as has been briefly outlined. Apart from the substantial 
successes which this programme will secure, the educative 
effect of such a programme being brought into the electoral 
arena will be enormous. It is useless to talk about such 
reforms being outside the sphere of practical politics. 
They come inside practical politics when they become the 
accepted programme of a political Party as resourceful, 
well-organised, and determined as the Labour Party. 

Though the Labour Party refuses to have its election 
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programme determined for it by the schemes of other 
politicians, it must not be assumed that on questions upon 
which other parties will fight the election, the Labour 
Party has no opinion and will give no expression. The 
attitude of the Party to the Fiscal Question has already 
been indicated; and on the questions of Education, Chinese 
Labour, Temperance, and government mismanagement, 
the Party has definite opinions which will be clearly 
explained. 

On the Education question, the Labour Party cries “a 
plague on both your Parties.” It has no more sympathy 
with the sectarianism of the chapel than with the sectarian- 
ism of the Church. It values education too highly to 
allow it to remain the cockpit of contending sectaries. It 
would free education entirely from the domination of the 
parson, whether priest or Nonconformist. It stands for a 
national, secular education, full and free. 

To a Party which hopes to see the activities of the 
State carried into yet undreamt-of spheres, the question of 
the efficiency of government departments is an important 
one. The explanation of the extravagance and the incom- 
petence of the War Office is to be found in the fact that 
the department is under no democratic control, and 
entirely beyond the surveillance of Parliament. The remedy 
for this is to bring our government departments under the 
control of large parliamentary committees, on the model of 
our municipal administration. 

As to the Temperance Question, the Labcur Party 
stands for complete democratic control. Like the late Mr. 
Gladstone, it is sympathetic to Local Veto ; but it believes 
it could never be more than a partial and occasional remedy. 
It would give power to the localities to limit, prohibit, 
control, or manage, just as the intelligence of the locality 
should decide. 

On this Labour Programme, fifty candidates will appeal 
for electoral support at the next Election. Of this number, 
a fair proportion will find seats in the next Parliament. As 
they cannot be of sufficient strength to determine the course 
of business in Parliament, the outside politician may be 


inclined to disregard the revolutionary character of their 
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programme. Undoubtedly, to many, the chief interest 
which the presence in the next Parliament of a greatly- 
strengthened Independent Labour Party will excite, will be, 
not its programme or its ultimate aim, but the attitude 
which, as a minority, it is likely to assume to other political 
Parties. This curiosity can be easily satisfied. The attitude 
of the Labour Party to the next Government will be 
determined by the Government itself. The Labour Party 
will not expect a Liberal Government, composed of men 
who neither understand the Social Question nor would be 
prepared to provide the necessary reforms if they did see 
the necessity, to concede any great measures of reform. But 
the attitude of the Labour Party to the Government would 
be one of independent though friendly co-operation, not 
generally, but on every occasion on which the Government 
is promoting legislation acceptable to the Labour Party. 
On the other hand, no consideration for the fate or fortunes 
of the Government will prevent the Labour Party from 
opposing to the extent of its power any proposal of the 
Government which is not acceptable to it. The Labour 


Party in the next Parliament may be relied upon to give 
the Liberals as good an opportunity as they could desire, of 
proving by practice their beautiful platform-precepts about 
Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. 


Puitip SNOWDEN 











LIBERAL INTOLERANCE 


HE natural wish of every Liberal, that the Party 

should come into office with a majority large enough 
to ensure that this time office shall mean power, is some- 
times coupled with another wish not easily reconciled with 
Liberal principles. ‘Give us,” they say to the electors, 
“a majority which shall render us independent of the Irish 
vote.” There is a sense, no doubt, in which this wish is 
defensible. A large and statesmanlike measure for the benefit 
of Ireland might conceivably be wrecked by Nationalist 
opposition, on the ground that the cause of Home Rule is 
better served by Irish discontent than by Irish prosperity. 
I say that the Nationalist vote might conceivably be 
determined by this motive, because I seem to have read 
isolated speeches by Irish members which suggested some- 
thing of this kind. But there has been nothing in the 
recent action of the Nationalist Party to justify such a 
suspicion. If any measure passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment could put an end to Irish discontent, it would be a 
Land Purchase Bill. For a quarter of a century, the 
agrarian and the Constitutional questions have been so 
mixed up, that it has been hard to say which of them 
has done most to further Irish agitation. But, when Mr. 
Wyndham proposed to take the first real step towards 
getting the agrarian question out of the way, he met 
with nothing but support from Mr. Redmond. However 
this circumstance may be explained—whether it be that 
the Irish leaders are less black than they have been painted 
by English artists, or that the Irish people are too well 
alive to their material interests to care to see them sacrificed 
to political objects—it was by Irish support that Mr. 
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Wyndham was enabled to carry his Bill. But the Liberals 
who ask for a big majority because it will make them 
independent of the Irish vote, do not assign as their reason 
the wish to have a free hand in Irish legislation. They 
more often seem anxious to be rid of Irish questions 
altogether, to have the House of Commons left free to 
give its whole time to legislation likely, as they think, 
to interest English Liberals. Now it is just to prevent 
this that Ireland is represented in the Imperial Parliament ; 
and, in so far as an English Administration is enabled to 
put Ireland on one side, the purpose of Parliamentary 
representation is defeated. 

It would be unfortunate if this wish were generally 
avowed by Liberals, because there is no reason to doubt 
that Irish affairs will be at least as prominent in the next 
Parliament as they have been in the present. Mr. 
Wyndham did more than pass an Irish Land Act. He 
aroused Irish hopes. He made it plain that even a Con- 
servative Cabinet might be willing—but for its tail—to 
govern Ireland by Irish ideas. It is true that, having 
done this much, he found that the fears of the Prime 
Minister made it impossible for him to satisfy the expecta- 
tions he had raised—and raised, I do not doubt, with a 
sincere intention of fulfilling them. But it is impossible 
that a new departure, undertaken on so great a scale and 
coming from so unlikely a quarter, should remain without 
results. The Liberal Government will have to make up its 
mind whether it will take up Mr. Wyndham’s dropped 
threads, or seek to make Devolution superfluous by doing 
for Ireland what Ireland, were she permitted, would do for 
herself. Neither policy has yet had a fair trial. Mr. 
Gladstone did his best to put the latter plan into execu- 
tion, when he passed the Land Act of 1881. But this first 
essay in governing Ireland by Irish ideas was predestined to 
come to nothing. Instead of giving the occupying tenant 
the freehold at a fair price, and enabling him to borrow 
the purchase-money from the State, it set up a dual owner- 
ship which made it the interest, alike of landlord and of 
tenant, to spend nothing on the land. Mr. Balfour, again, 
would have liked to settle the Education Question on Irish 
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lines ; and he has frankly told his followers that, were he a 
free agent, he would give the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
a University to their mind. But his desire has never 
become an intention; and it is not unfair to suppose that 
the favour he showed to Sir Antony MacDonnell’s projects 
had its origin in the fact that they would have enabled Ireland 
to do for herself what the Ulster Conservatives would not 
suffer him to do for her. In one way or the other, how- 
ever, the question will present itself to the next Parliament ; 
and Liberals will be well advised in making up their minds 
beforehand on which of these alternative lines they are 
prepared to approach it. Is the University that cannot be 
withheld much longer to be the creation of the Imperial 
Parliament, or of some subordinate body set up for this 
purpose among others? 

So far as Ireland is concerned, the latter plan is probably 
the better of the two. The Irish University Question does 
not stand alone. It is only one of a series of measures of 
varying degrees of importance which the Irish Reform 
Association hope to see carried out by the method of 
Devolution. ‘Those who care to know what these reforms 
are will find them enumerated in the appendix to Lord 
Dunraven’s pamphlet.1 That method seems to me a 
common ground on which Home Rulers and Unionists 
might work together. The one will look on Devolution as 
a stepping-stone to Home Rule ; the other will see in it the 
sole effective substitute for Home Rule. But, though a 
Liberal may hope to see Devolution in some shape established 
before the next Parliament comes to an end, he may prefer 
—and rightly prefer—to see the University Question settled 
by Parliament itself. The present condition of that question 
is a crying and continuing injustice. As such, it is the 
common duty of. all Parties to find a remedy; but it is, in 
an especial manner, the duty of the Liberal Party. Their 
neglect of that duty has, indeed, been overshadowed by the 
more recent shortcomings of the Unionists. The vigour 
with which Mr. Balfour has urged the educational claims 
of Ireland upon his supporters has placed their refusal to 


1 The Crisis in Ireland. By the Earl of Dunraven. London : Chapman 
& Hall. 1s, 
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consider them in a stronger light; and the more so, that a 
Party which cannot give Ireland Home Rule is specially 
bound to consult her wishes in the matter of legislation. 
The Home Ruler can at least plead that his readiness to let 
Irishmen govern themselves excuses him from the obligation 
to govern them in their fashion rather than in his own. 
On the other hand, Liberals are so far more inconsistent than 
Conservatives in reference to this question, that they make 
religious equality the basis of their ecclesiastical policy. They 
profess that their object is the exclusion from politics of all 
considerations arising out of differences of religion. The 
Liberal may be of any religion or of none ; that is a question 
which affects his life as a man, not his life as a citizen. 
How is this principle applied in the case of Ireland ? 

The higher education of the country is given or con- 
trolled by two Universities: the University of Dublin and 
the Royal University. The University of Dublin consists 
of a single very famous college, Trinity. The Royal Uni- 
versity consists mainly, though not exclusively, of five 
Colleges—University College, Dublin; the three Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway ; and the Magee 
Presbyterian College at Londonderry. The endowments of 
the University of Dublin, or rather of Trinity College, 
amount to about £38,000 a year. They are, in a sense, 
its own property. The endowments of the Royal University 
consist of £20,000 paid to it annually by the Commissioners 
of Church Temporalities in Ireland ; and of about £38,000 
which is granted annually by Parliament to the Queen’s 
Colleges. The other two Colleges receive an indirect 
endowment out of the £20,000 given to the University 
from the Irish Church surplus. All these Colleges are open, 
as is Trinity College, to students of all religions, including 
under this term members of the Church of Ireland and 
Presbyterians. As a matter of fact, however, the educational 
advantages are very unequally distributed between the two 
leading religions of Ireland. Irish Protestants go to 
Trinity College and the three Queen’s Colleges. Irish 
Roman Catholics go, for the most part, to University 
College, Dublin. In other words, the institutions to 
which the Protestants of Ireland mainly send their 
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sons have endowments amounting to something like 
£75,000 a year; the institution to which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland mostly send their sons has an endow- 
ment variously estimated at £4,500 or £6,000a year. Nor 
is even this sum given frankly as a fraction, at all events, of 
the debt due to the majority of the people of Ireland. It is 
given in a way at once circuitous and inconvenient, and 
given, moreover, as though the donor was either ashamed of 
what he was doing, or afraid of its being found out. Trinity 
College draws its income from its own property. The 
Queen’s Colleges draw theirs partly from the Consolidated 
Fund, partly from money annually voted by Parliament. 
University College has no direct income from the State. It 
has merely a share in the services of the twenty-eight 
Fellows of the Royal University. In form, the election to 
these Fellowships is by the Senate ; but in fact the appoint- 
ments are made by the Presidents of the Five Colleges, 
among which they have been distributed. The duties of 
the Fellows are to conduct the University examinations, and 
to teach students of the University “in some educational 
institution, approved by the Senate, wherein matriculated 
students of the University are being taught.” The distri- 
bution of the Fellowships was determined by the Senate in 
1882. Fourteen are allotted to University College, Dublin, 
seven to Queen’s College, Belfast, three each to the Queen’s 
Colleges at Cork and Galway, and one to the Magee Pres- 
byterian College at Londonderry. The salary paid to each 
Fellow is £400 a year, or so much as with the salary he 
may receive in respect of a Fellowship or Professorship in 
any other University or College will make up that sum. 
This complicated scheme seems designed to combine the 
largest possible number of the objections to which such an 
arrangement can be open. It makes the Royal University 
an examining body, and nothing else; for, though the 
teachers in the five Colleges, or some of them, are Fellows 
of the University, they are appointed, not by the University, 
but by the Colleges. The defects of a purely examining 
university are by this time pretty well known. The con- 
ception of a university is degraded when it is deprived of its 
most important function ; and the teaching given, whether 
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privately or in colleges, suffers by the tendency to test it by 
exclusive reference to examination results. The evils of 
the system are admirably described in the Final Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1gor. 


“No more paralysing and disheartening influence 
on an able and enthusiastic teacher can be imagined 
than to see that the more thorough his method, the 
more connected a view he seeks to present of his 
subject, the more likely is his lecture room to be deserted 
and his teaching branded as excellent but useless.” 


Nor does the objection apply only to Honours Men ; 
on the contrary, 


“‘the Pass Man is precisely the student who most 
needs to be lifted out of the examination groove ; and 
university teaching for a pass degree ought to be raised 
well above the pass level. A skilful teacher, by his 
very digressions, will suggest new ideas, and stir a 
quickened interest.” 


Again, the Royal University combines, to a remarkable 
extent, the disadvantages of the denominational and secular 
systems. The interests of education are subordinated at all 
points to denominational considerations. The governing 
body is a Senate consisting of a Chancellor and thirty Senators 
appointed by the Crown, and six additional members elected 
by the graduates of the University. Appointment by the 
Crown may be an excellent method when the choice of the 
Crown is left free, But in the case of the Royal University 
the Crown is free only on paper. 


“In making appointments to the Senate, the Com- 
missioners tell us, the Crown has invariably acted on 
the principle that the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
members should be equal in number. . . . Even for 
the office of Fellow and Examiner no one is deemed 
eligible, be his qualifications what they may, if his 
appointment would be regarded as causing a disturb- 
ance of the denominational equilibrium.” 
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It is a necessary accompaniment of this introduction of 
the denominational principle without the denominational 
name, that the Fellowships are not proportionally distributed 
among the Colleges. University College has fourteen, the 
three Queen’s Colleges have in all only thirteen. This is 
inevitable ; because it is only in this way that University 
College can receive even a partial equivalent for the grant 
from the Consolidated Fund enjoyed by the Queen’s Colleges. 
But, though inevitable, it is still mischievous; since it furnishes 
occasion for a prevailing belief that “the method of allo- 
cating examinerships has given to certain institutions an 
unfair advantage over the others.” 

The single advantage of the Royal University is, that it 
makes University College possible, and so enables about 200 
Roman Catholic students to obtain a university education. 
Let us see what the character of this education is, and in 
what respect it is superior to other ways of getting over the 
religious difficulty. Some advantages over these other 
ways it must surely have ; else why have Liberals and 
Conservatives been alike hostile to its. displacement by 
something more in accord with the wishes of the majority 
of Irishmen? The College, then, has for its President a 
Jesuit Father; and with him are associated as Professors 
five other Jesuits, while three more help in the administra- 
tion. The remaining ten Professors are laymen. All the 
Professors are in practice appointed by the President. The 
nomination to a Fellowship rests with the Senate ; but, as a 
matter of course, the Senate nominates the person presented 
to it by Father Delany. The government of the College is 
autocratic, except so far as the President’s rule is tempered 
by an advisory Council set up by himself. If the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were satisfied with this state of things, 
I should be the last person to call attention to it. I should 
only be glad that the religious difficulty had been got over 
by so very transparent a deception. It would, it is true, be 
got over in the worst possible way—the way which unites 
the greatest amount of cowardice on the part of the 
Government, and the smallest amount of educational results. 
Still, the Liberal worship of undenominationalism all over 
the world, and the Conservative worship of undenomina- 
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tionalism in Ireland, are such large factors in the question, 
and are apt to prove so unmanageable, that the prudent 
course might be to let well alone, and not disturb a 
settlement which, however little credit it might reflect on 
the courage or consistency of its authors, did at least satisfy 
those most concerned with it. But the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland are wot satisfied. It would be strange indeed if they 
were. A system under which a minority of the Irish 
nation has the use of educational endowments amounting 
to £75,000 a year, while the majority of that nation has 
to make the best of an educational endowment amounting 
to about one fifteenth of that sum, is not likely to satisfy 
them. I could understand deliberate persistence in a bad 
system of education, if it pleased the people who pass under 
it. I could understand such persistence if the educational 
results were exceptionally good. I could even understand 
it if it kept unharmed the principle of undenominationalism 
in education—one-sided as that principle is. But when 
not one of these consequences follows from it—when the 
education given is inadequate, when it is entirely under 
Jesuit control, when it is resented by the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland as satisfying in no single respect their just claims 
—on what possible ground can it appeal to Englishmen ? 
Yet this is the educational system which Unionists will not 
suffer Mr. Balfour to alter—which, as we are sometimes 
told, Liberals will not suffer the next Prime Minister to 
alter. Never surely did bewitched parents clasp in their 
embrace an uglier changeling. 

The objection commonly urged to making any change, 
is the impossibility of finding one which shall satisfy 
Roman Catholics without giving just offence to Protestants. 
I believe that this objection has no real existence. The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, as we shall see, are not the 
impracticable people they are made out to be. Even if they 
were, I think that, where Ireland is concerned, English 
Protestants should be slow to find fault with them. We 
are bound to take care that an act of justice to the Irish 
majority shall not involve injustice or injury to the Irish 
minority ; but, supposing this to be guarded against, I 
know of no demand that Irishmen are at all likely to make 
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which Englishmen need hesitate to grant. Englishmen— 
English Liberals, at all events—have ceased to do evil in 
Ireland. But, with the exception of the Irish Land Act of 
last year, they have not begun to do well. And, even if 
they had begun to do well, something more than improve- 
ment in the future would be demanded of them. I should 
like to make every Liberal voter read the first volume of 
Mr. Lecky’s History of Ireland—Mr. Lecky was a Unionist 
and a Protestant, and in no way therefore a prejudiced 
witness—and then ask him whether some amends are not 
due for so much past misgovernment. For centuries the 
history of Ireland is nothing but a record of English wrong 
doing. It is something, no doubt, that we have disestab- 
lished the Irish Church. But the long traditions of 
Protestant ascendency did not die out when they ceased to 
be actively mischievous. Something more visible than the 
mere abandonment of a bad policy is wanted to impress the 
imagination ; and, unfortunately, it is hard to convince 
Englishmen that there are nations in whose affairs the 
imagination plays something more than the secondary part 
it plays in their own. I believe, for example, that it would 
have made an immense difference in Ireland if, after Dis- 
establishment, the Viceroy had ordinarily been a Roman 
Catholic Peer, and had been provided with a Roman 
Catholic Chapel Royal. A purely negative policy in 
ecclesiastical matters has been accompanied by a purel 
negative policy in educational matters. We have abolished 
tests—a change which hardly a single Irishman wanted or 
valued—but we have done nothing more. What is the 
situation presented to the Irish nation as a result of this 
policy? A magnificent provision for the higher education 
of Irishmen who have the good fortune to be Protestants, 
and no provision at all for Irishmen who have the ill fortune 
to be Roman Catholics. And, with this arrangement before 
our eyes, we still wonder that Ireland is not a contented 
country. 

Let us see then what the Irish demand is. It has taken 
more forms than one; but I am here concerned with the 
latest and only authoritative version. It is that Roman 
Catholic parents should have the same educational oppor- 
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tunities as Protestants, and have them in a form of which 
their consciences allow them to make use. The answer 
sometimes given to this demand—though not I hope by 
Liberals—is, that the parents in question have these oppor- 
tunities already. They can send their sons to Trinity 
College. There they will be placed on precisely the same 
footing as Protestant students. They will attend the same 
lectures, pass the same examinations, be given the same 
degrees. No inquiry will be made as to their religion, nor 
will the profession of it carry with it any disability. 
Whether residence at Trinity would involve any danger to 
the faith of a Roman Catholic student, is a point upon 
which I am not qualified to have an opinion. That the 
authorities would do their best to prevent any risk of the 
kind, I have no doubt ; and I should have been inclined to 
think that the relations between the two religions in Ireland 
would make it almost a point of honour among Roman 
Catholic students to leave Trinity as good Catholics as they 
entered it. This conviction, however, is somewhat shaken 
by a passage in the evidence given before the Commission 
by Dr. Bernard, now Dean of St. Patrick’s, and then, as 
holder of one of the two principal Divinity Professorships, 
a prominent member of the teaching staff of Trinity 
College. Dr. Bernard is prepared to establish and endow a 
Roman Catholic College in the Royal University, on con- 
dition that it shall be open to none but Roman Catholics. 
His reason for this limitation is that, while the State may 
rightly endow a Roman Catholic College, it ought not to 
do so “to the possible detriment of the faith of Protestant 
students,” and that there must be such detriment in the case 
of Protestant students attending an institution ‘“ under 
predominant Roman Catholic influences.” Whether Dr. 
Bernard is right or wrong in this view, it cannot be denied 
that if the danger exists—and on this point Dr. Bernard is 
an eminently competent witness—it must equally exist in 
the case of Roman Catholic students attending a College 
under predominant Protestant influences. If it is objected 
that, since the abolition of tests, Trinity College no longer 
answers to this description, I can wish no better answer 
than that given by the present Prime Minister. 
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“The vast majority of students in that great 
University are Protestants. Protestant services are 
exclusively performed in its chapel. At this moment” 
—the letter was written in 1899—“ the whole of its 
teaching staff is Protestant.” 


Do not these conditions taken together constitute ‘“ pre- 
dominant Protestant influences ? ” 

No doubt, if the Roman Catholic parents of Ireland 
choose to disregard this fact, and send their sons to Trinity, 
the religious character of the College would rapidly change. 
Is that what English Liberals and English Nonconformists 
really desire? If so, they certainly have the courage of 
their convictions, since the result would be what Mr. 
Balfour has described in the same letter. 


‘Such an influx must convert a University now 
mainly Protestant into one mainly Roman Catholic. 
A Roman Catholic ecclesiastic would be Provost, a 
Roman Catholic majority would rule the College, and, 
for the first time in Ireland since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a Protestant youth could no longer get the 
best kind of university training amidst Protestant 
surroundings.” 


Mr. Balfour may well say: “‘ This surely would be a strange 
result of Protestant zeal.” But it would be the inevitable 
result if the Roman Catholic hierarchy were to change its 
policy, and fill Trinity with Roman Catholic students, and 
the University of Dublin with Roman Catholic voters. 
Happily for the interests of university education, there is 
no chance of their doing this. What they ask for, and 
teach their people to ask for, is equality. They have no 
wish to level down. Bishop O’Dwyer told the Commission 
that he “would look on the tearing down of Trinity 
College, or the wrecking of it, with absolute horror ;” and I 
believe that there is no educated Irishman who is not proud 
that Ireland should possess so famous a University, though 
more often than not he himself may have neither part nor 
lot in it. This is a very important and a very satisfactory 
element in the situation. There is no question of confisca- 
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tion, no desire to build up the higher education of Irish 
Roman Catholics on the ruins of the higher education of 
Irish Protestants. 

The most recent and, as such, the only authoritative 
version of the Irish demand is contained in a statement 
unanimously adopted at a general meeting of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy held at Maynooth in June 
1897. After giving special recognition to the ‘fair and 
liberal attitude” taken up by Mr. Lecky, to “the true 
liberality of mind” shown by Mr. John Morley, as well 
as to Mr. Arthur Balfour’s “ fairness, friendliness of tone, 
and appreciation of the views of Irish Catholics,” the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops set out their views on four burning 
questions—the relative numbers of laymen and Ecclesiastics 
on the governing body; the endowment of theological 
teaching ; the security of Professors against arbitrary dis- 
missal ; and the application of the Test Acts. Upon every 
one of these points the statement is perfectly precise and 
perfectly satisfactory. As regards the governing body, 
‘“‘we do not,” the Bishops say, ‘“‘ask for a preponderance, 
or even an equality in number, of ecclesiastics upon it ; but 
are prepared to accept a majority of laymen.” As regards 
theological teaching, they are prepared to assent to any 
guarantees that may be necessary that the moneys voted by 
Parliament shall be applied exclusively to the teaching of 
secular knowledge. The position of the Professors will be 
secured by submitting any question of dismissal ‘to the 
decision of a strong and well chosen Board of visitors, in 
whose independence and judicial character all parties would 
have confidence.” Finally, the Bishops “ have no objection 
to the opening up of the degrees, honours, and emoluments 
of the University to all comers.” What is there in this 
that any Liberal can reasonably object to? What is there 
in it that offends against Liberal principles? At all events, 
what is there that offends against them, more than the 
system actually in operation at the present time? In what 
respect is a University, in which a majority of the Gover- 
nors are laymen, worse than a College which is practically 
in the hands of the Order of Jesus? If, as every English 
statesman of either Party, and every witness examined by 
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the Royal Commission, has admitted, some concession to 
Irish feeling is necessary, since ‘‘ Catholic parents will not 
send their sons to Trinity College nor to the Queen’s 
Colleges,” and so, “the only alternatives practically remain- 
ing are either to keep the Catholics of Ireland in ignorance, 
and let them fall behind every other country in the world, 
or give them opportunities of university education which 
their consciences can accept”—what objection can be 
urged against the foundation and endowment of a Uni- 
versity which shall have the characteristics just enumerated, 
and yet possess the endowment required to place it on a 
level with the present University of Dublin? 

The foundation of a new University, which shall be 
Roman Catholic in the sense that the University of Dublin 
is Protestant, is not indeed the only solution of this problem. 
There is another, and, as I am inclined to think, a better 
solution open to us in the foundation of a College which 
shall be Roman Catholic in the sense that Trinity College 
is Protestant, and shall equally form part of the University 
of Dublin. There is also a third solution, by far the worst 
(as it seems to me) of the three, but still constituting a final 
settlement of the question, and, in the end, perhaps, securing 
not inferior advantages for the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
—the foundation of such a College in the Royal University. 
I shall not attempt to set out the relative merits of these 
three proposals, partly because the choice between them is 
one which should be left to Irishmen, and partly because it 
is infinitely more important that they should have the 
opportunity given them of making that choice promptly, 
than that they should make it in favour of this or that plan. 
This, too, is a reason for wishing the settlement to come 
from the next Government, rather than that it should 
devolve upon the body, whatever it may be, on which the 
next Parliament will, I hope, devolve some part of Irish 
administration and Irish legislation. The promotion of 
the material interests of Ireland will give this body ample 
employment ; and the righting of a wrong of such un- 
venerable antiquity and such disastrous consequences as the 
denial of university education to Irish Roman Catholics, 
might well be the work of the Imperial Parliament at the 
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instance of a Liberal Government. No hardship that can 
be pleaded by English Nonconformists can compare with 
the hardship of depriving perhaps the quickest and most 
intelligent of European peoples of the means of develop- 
ing their natural abilities, without doing violence to 
their conscientious convictions. Moreover, there are two 
conspicuous advantages attendant upon this method of 
bringing the controversy about the higher education of 
Irishmen to a close. One is, that it would be infinitely 
the more gracious method. If the new University (or the 
new College) is created by the machinery of Devolution, 
Ireland will be supplying her own wants out of her own 
resources. It is better that they should be supplied in this 
way than not supplied at all; but those who think that 
England owes reparation to Ireland will desire that the 
machinery and the resources employed shall alike be 
imperial. The second reason is, that a Devolution scheme 
will be far more easy to frame and carry if the University 
question is got out of the way in advance. Devolution, 
with no religious issue involved in it, will have attractions, 
even for Ulster. This very real advantage it is in the 


power of Liberals to secure for their future projects, while 
at the same time freeing their Party from a grievous and 
long standing reproach. 


D. C. LATHBURY 








RURAL ENGLAND FROM WITHIN 


O one is better aware than the writer that he has no 
literary or economic qualifications for laying down the 
law on the difficult question of the reform of our land laws 
in relation to agricultural life. But when persons accredited 
with the name and position of statesmen in this country are 
seriously urging the return to Protection as a panacea for 
rural depopulation, I feel, even if not qualified by nature, 
at least prompted by indignation, to give some account of 
the conditions and disabilities of the country labourer’s life, 
as I see them before my eyes, and to leave my readers to judge 
how far these are likely to be improved or removed by the 
remedies proposed by Mr. Chamberlain and his henchmen. 
Moreover, the Land Question is one which lends itself to 
localised study. We have grown so accustomed to similari- 
ties of existence in great manufacturing cities, wherever 
they may be situated, that we tend to forget that agricultural 
districts differ from one another to an extent not known in 
towns. Our manufacturing cities are modern. Where they 
have a past, it belongs to their names and not to themselves. 
They have yet to develope traditions. But our agricultural 
districts are ancient, and they bear the marks of antiquity 
in custom, prejudice, systems of land tenure, and tradition ; 
for good and for evil. The fact that serfdom existed in 
Herefordshire to a later date than in some other parts of the 
country has left its mark. Hence it is difficult to treat the 
problem of agriculture as one problem except in one respect, 
namely, by recognising it as a bundle of partially distinct 
problems, each of which must be resolved by local inquiry, 
and perhaps by local legislation. 
The enquiry is not easy ; for the agricultural labourer is 
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slow of speech, and expresses himself with difficulty, even 
under conditions which betoken sympathy and elicit con- 
fidence. Centuries of oppression, during which he has 
scarcely ever dared to protest, have made him furtive, 
cautious, and reserved, as by instinct, in conversation with 
his betters on all matters affecting his ambitions, till those 
betters have come to believe that he has not any left. This 
is, no doubt, true to some extent. A leading auctioneer, in 
close touch with the sentiments of landlords and farmers 
throughout the county, recently said to the writer: “I'll 
tell you what it is. Bread is too cheap. The men won't 
work, We shall do no good without Protection »—which 
is another way of saying that, in some families, the labourers 
are so inured to hardship by generations of hopeless poverty, 
that they will make no effort to escape from a state of 
things, which they ought to, but do not, find intolerable. 
But if one considers the extreme reluctance of the labourer 
to leave the land, who shall say there is no desire for 
advancement in life when in the space of ten years nearly 
14,000 persons have left a county of 114,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly from this desire to better themselves. 

This it is quite evident the agricultural, the most 
numerous class, can not do by remaining in the country. 
The popularity and esteem of any trade, calling, or pro- 
fession, will be very largely formed and judged by the 
opportunities it offers for advancement in life. Judged by 
this standard, the calling of agricultural labour ranks lower 
than any. It is the rarest thing in the world for a labourer 
to become a small tenant farmer. It is even rarer for him 
to become a small freeholder. I have spent my whole life 
among countrymen, and have, it is true, Known rare 
instances of the former, but positively none of the latter. 
Apart from the difficulty of buying land, which will be 
dealt with later, this is due to two main causes: first, the 
wages are so low that saving is almost impossible ; the next 
because, in practice, the custom obtains on farms of paying 
all men doing similar work an equal wage—and I have 
known numerous instances where strong and really capable 
men have left the land because their masters have not had 
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workers by raising the wages of the competent. There 
could be nothing better calculated to discourage industry 
and depress character than the knowledge that increased 
effort will not be followed by increased pay. Add to this, 
that the yokel who does save on a wage which ought not to 
admit of thrift, becomes so “near,” hard, and suspicious in 
the process, that he can seldom bring himself to risk his 
beloved cash in any investment less secure than the stocking 
or the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Nor can you blame him, for small holdings are few, and 
the competition for them so keen, that they command rents 
high enough to render it almost impossible for the occu- 
pier to get a living out of them. There is, within a mile 
and a half of where I write, an old cottage which would be 
condemned as uninhabitable in many urban districts, with 
1} acres of land attached, occupied by an aged couple for 
many years. As their attachment to it has grown while 
their capacity for work has decreased, their rent has been 
gradually raised to £25 a year. This is mainly paid by the 
children in service, to keep the home over the parents’ head. 
Hard by this holding is another with less than an acre and 
a half of land, of which the rent is £20. It is not sur- 
prising that, under these circumstances, there is much truth 
in the statement that the live stock of the small holder is 
often bare to the bones, that many of the small holders 
come to grief, and that the system of small holdings is 
largely discredited in consequence. 

There are several reasons for the enormous rents which 
small holdings command. In the first place, even with all 
the disabilities which attach to them, the demand is greatly 
in excess of the supply ; and I know of instances where 
lately there were over forty applicants for each of two 
small farms. Next, from the landlord’s point of view there 
is of course something to be said. It is urged that the 
cost of repairs on these small holdings is very heavy ; and 
this, it may be admitted, is often the case. The reason is, 
however, that it is the custom for these small places to be 
let subject to the landlord’s liability for all repairs, however 
small ; and to the tenant it must often seem that the rent 
is sufficient to provide for all such contingencies. In con- 
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sequence, the tenant comes down on the landlord for every 
repair, big and little ; with the result that workmen have 
to be sent long distances, at great cost in money and time, 
to do small jobs which any willing and handy tenant could 
do for himself without the intervention of the landlord. 
This appears to be one of the cardinal defects in the 
economy of small holdings, where the occupier is a tenant 
instead of an owner ; and the remedy is, of course, a system 
of small holdings where the occupier has an owner’s interest 
in avoiding unnecessary expense. 

But, even more than any lack of openings for advance- 
ment in life, the widely-spread system of the tied cottage 
is responsible for rural depopulation. This is the system 
under which the labourer’s home goes with his job, and is 
at the basis, more than anything else, of the inability of 
agricultural labourers to organise for their own defence. 
The cottages are let with the farm to the farmer by the 
landlord. In many villages, there is scarcely a cottage not 
so let ; and, whenever the labourer loses his job, he loses 
his home. In fact, it makes him a slave to the farmer, and 
also subject to any petty or vexatious restrictions which the 
landlord may impose on him through the farmer. As long 
as this system remains, it is futile to expect any bond of 
interest to exist between the workman and the land. The 
gardens are often miserably small and inadequate. But, 
even where they are not, there is usually a conspicuous 
absence of fruit and other trees. Flowers and fruits, if any, 
are those which have an early maturity, and can be realised 
at short notice. It is often said, that such gardens as the 
labourers have are neglected and badly cultivated. But 
what time or interest is the family likely to dedicate to the 
culture of land held on such terms? To make matters 
worse, there are large farms, and even whole villages, 
where the men are forbidden to keep pigs or poultry, for 
fear lest they should yield to the temptation to steal their 
employer’s corn, or be encumbered with live stock if called 
upon to move at short notice. The keeping of poultry 
is also not infrequently forbidden altogether by landlords, 
for fear lest the hens should cause trouble or mischief by 
roaming. 
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I shall be told that these are rare and exceptional in- 
stances ; but this is by no means the case. Such things 
exist within sight of my house. In fact, quite recently, a 
clergyman who has spent his life in Herefordshire told me 
that this was so in his own and several other villages adjacent ; 
and, in addition to this, the cottagers were even forbidden 
to keep a cat, for fear it should kill an occasional rabbit or 
partridge. Not only must the labourer himself satisfy the 
rigid requirements of farmer and landlord, but, in many 
cases, especially in hop districts, the wife must ‘“ work out ” 
when required. It is by no means uncommon for homes to 
be broken up because the health or inclination of the wife 
leads her to refuse to work out. The same clergyman also 
informed me that a labourer’s wife, who had done his wash- 
ing for years, had just called to say she could do it no longer, 
because her husband was threatened with notice if she 
undertook any work except for the farmer himself. In- 
cidents of this kind naturally go a long way in disgusting 
labourers with the conditions of country life. After what 
has been said about the precarious tenure of the home, and 
the restrictions on the keeping of animals, the futility of 
agricultural education for rendering more attractive a rural 
existence will be quite apparent. To seek at school to 
develope interest in the care and culture of the domestic 
garden, pig, and hen, while the conditions of the tenure of 
the home make such pursuits precarious or impossible, is 
but to add fuel to the discontent already existing. 

This by no means completes the list of the labourer’s 
positive disabilities. In many parishes there are homes 
dilapidated and damp, and even ruinous with age, freely 
admitting draughts and wet, with or without water-supply 
often not above suspicion, as diphtheria proves from time to 
time. The by-laws permit existing cottages to be considered 
as adequately supplied with water if it exists within 500 
yards. Wo effective application of sanitary laws is pos- 
sible, because the Inspector is a servant of the Rural 
District Council, the Health and Sanitary Authority ; and 
that body usually consists exclusively of the chief landlords 
and their largest tenants. ‘The Sanitary Inspector is thus in 
the position of having to enforce the law against his own 
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masters, who usually own-most of the cottages; and no one 
acquainted with Rural District Councils could doubt how 
likely the law is to be enforced under those circumstances, 
or what the result would be to the Inspector if it were. 
In some villages, such as Wellington, Herefordshire, many 
of the cottages are remote from the roads, and approached 
only by lanes, the liability for whose repair is admitted in 
practice neither by public authority nor private individual. 
In wet seasons, parents have either to keep their children 
at home from school, incurring fines, or carry them long 
distances to the roads, the mud rendering the route physi- 
cally impossible for the young. Is it any wonder, under 
these conditions, that the agricultural labourers quit the 
land in the hope of bettering their lot? This unfortunately 
in many cases they do not do; and the result too often is 
that, instead of raising their own wages, they depress the 
wages of other men. But at all events they have a run for 
their money. In the towns, if a man is honest, sober, thrifty, 
and industrious, he is not without a chance of advancement. 
If the temptations to spend are fewer in the country, the 
inducements and opportunities for thrift, drink always ex- 
cepted, are greater in the towns. Unquestionably a great 
inducement are the facilities, offered by the numerous 
Building Societies, for becoming the possessor of your own 
home. But the very idea of a co-operative society for 
enabling peasants to buy their own holdings is, to those who 
know this country, so unthinkable, as to demonstrate at 
once the extent to which the labourer has been divorced 
from the soil. 

In towns there are also opportunities given by large 
Co-operative Societies for saving, and, what is more im- 
portant, for learning to take an interesting and useful part 
in the conduct of large businesses; but nowhere in the 
country can the counterparts to these be found. For the 
lack of opportunities, the organisation of industry in the 
country is to blame. The farmer may not be absolutely so 
far removed from the labourer as the manufacturer is from 
his employee ; but whereas, in the factory, a man may rise 
by gradual steps to be a ganger, a foreman, a shop manager, 


a manager of a department, a general manager, such steps 
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are almost wanting between the ‘labourer and the farmer. 
The agricultural labourer can not in most cases even hope 
to obtain a position from which his children will be able to 
rise. He must almost always look forward to doing what 
his father did, and seeing his son doing what he himself has 
done. Unfortunately, in the towns there are many who do 
not mount the ladder; but the fact is, the conditions of 
country life are such as to make men over-ready to believe 
that they will improve their status by migrating to the towns. 

Of quack and amateurish remedies there is no lack. 
Only the other day I heard a Radical candidate proving his 
interest in the Land Question by seriously claiming credit 
to himself for having contributed to keep the yokel on the 
land and out of the town, on the ground that he had 
organised or assisted at one village concert. Village agri- 
cultural improvement societies generally found their claim 
to support on the same grounds. But what would be 
thought of other immense industries like cotton or iron, 
immense, but smaller than agriculture, if they appealed for 
subscriptions to organise shows to educate and retain their 
men at their trade. Agricultural education is the latest 
nostrum for arresting the flow of the country’s life-blood. 
But, as has been pointed out in this Review, the yokels do 
not want it, as they have no chance of becoming agricul- 
turists ; and, so far as they are concerned, the only result 
is to divert to a technical education of a strictly class kind 
the funds which, wisely spent in their interests on a good, 
secondary, general education, would give them chances of 
rising in life in other spheres of usefulness, which, unlike 
agriculture, are not hopelessly closed to them by the land 
monopoly. 

Now this land monopoly is so thorough and peculiar, 
that those who have had no experience of the working of 
things in rural England can form no idea of what it is. 
The re-iterated cries of Agricultural Depression, the constant 
Commissions to investigate its causes, the old association of 
landlords and mortgagees, Acts for the relief of agricultural 
rates, and such like, have given city folk the notion that 
“the land” is something ruinous to the possessor, for which 
purchasers cannot be found at any price. 
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The fact is, that although stray farms may occasionally 
come into the market, often to be bought up by the 
adjacent magnate, in by far the larger number of villages it 
would be impossible to buy a few acres of land on anything 
approaching reasonable terms, and, in many cases, practically 
not on any terms. The bulk of the land is held by 
landlords owning from 1,000 to 5,000 or even 10,000 acres 
each. With few exceptions, their money has been made 
in trade, and invested in land, not so much for the sake of 
the rents as for the sake of the advantages, social, sporting, 
and despotic, which the owners of large estates enjoy, 
though, as a rule, the rents are of more importance in the 
second generation than the first. Now custom and 
prejudice have no doubt much to do with the disinclination 
of the landlord to sell and his desire to buy. Love of power 
has even more ; for in the country it is not the custom to 
contradict your landlord. But at the basis of custom, 
prejudice, and desire for power, lies the great Game 
Question. 

It is scarcely too much to say that, in many parts of 
rural England, the abolition of the Game Laws would go a 
long way in solving the Land Question. The special value 
of the “ring fence,’ on which estate auctioneers lay so 
much stress, is due chiefly to its bearing on sporting rights. 
There are, no doubt, many landlords whose feudal or 
despotic instincts prompt them to complete their estates 
by completing the extinction of whatever remaining in- 
dependent householder they may find in their village after 
purchase. ‘They may do so even from economic reasons, in 
the interest of the farmer tenant ; that there may be no 
pied a terre for any local agitator to lead the demand for 
higher wages, a feat only possible when the agitator is not 
in certain danger of having to vacate his house and garden 
on a week’s or a month’s notice, with the certainty that he 
will find no other within several miles. But, above all, the 
village owned by one man, or “ one-man village,” becomes 
an accomplished fact from the value its realisation adds to 
the sporting rights of the estate, the protection it gives to 
the sacred birds from the gun of the small proprietor, and 
the facilities it furnishes for summarily ridding the parish 
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of any man for whom poaching is suspected to have the 
smallest temptation. Unquestionably, if the sportsman 
rears birds, this “ring fence” is a sime gud non, if he is also 
to shoot them, as the possession by a few unfriendly aliens 
of a very few acres here and there in the midst of what 
would otherwise be a high-class shoot, will enable these 
men to sing to the magnate : sic vos non vobis. And, under 
these conditions, preserving must either be given up, or the 
interlopers conciliated with sums which may nearly equal 
the agricultural rental value of the small holding. I know 
of one case where the owner of a small farm between two 
sporting properties was offered by a neighbouring proprietor 
of 2,000 acres any sum he liked to ask for his sporting 
rights. ‘The same causes also which produce the “ring 
fence,” lead to the extension of the circle. It constantly 
happens that the landlord who owns sufficient land to satisfy 
the most aristocratic instincts, and to give unlimited social 
salvation, comes into the market for farms adjacent to his 
estate, to increase the amount of ground over which he can 
shoot, and the number of days on which he can enjoy his 
hobby. But I have said enough to shew what an im- 
portant part shooting will play in the settlement of the 
Land Question, and the difficulties it is at present placing 
in the way of persons who desire to acquire a few acres for 
agriculture or residence. 

There is, of course, much land, near towns and else- 
where, in dealing with which sporting and social questions 
do not arise. Much of this land is owned by ecclesiastical 
corporations, and colleges, charity trustees, and absentee 
landlords, and is administered by agents who find its 
management so profitable, that they resist to the utmost any 
attempt to acquire it. A lawyer recently informed the 
writer, with great frankness, that this was his attitude in 
regard to a certain estate which he stated was as good as a 
pension to him and his family, and which would never be 
sold if he could help it, as the few pounds he would receive 
on its transfer would be a poor set-off against the perennial 
remuneration of agency. The Herefordshire County 
Council had, not long ago, to abandon its scheme of an 
experimental fruit ground, because, after duly advertising, it 
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was found impossible to acquire freehold land suitable for 
the purpose. To those who live in the western shires, the 
very idea of an agricultural labourer, whom thrift or a 
prosperous relative had endowed with a small fortune, going 
with any prospect of success to acquire a piece of ground 
from a large landowner, will appear absolutely ludicrous. 
It will be clear from this, that a drastic reform in the teeth 
of strong opposition will be required to carry through any 
measure likely to be fruitful, and not bogus or illusory, as all 
English Land Acts affecting labourers have been up to the 
present time. Those acquainted with the social conditions 
of the country will admit that it is not too much to say, 
that any encroachments upon the sporting privileges of 
landlords in the interests of the yokel will require not much 
less than the force of a revolution behind them. 

The remedies proposed are legion ; and no wonder, for 
the conditions vary so from county to county that what is 
applicable to one district may not be feasible in another. 
At the present moment, Radical candidates are stumping 
the whole of agricultural England, proposing the extension 
of the Irish Land Purchase Bill to England, without con- 
sidering that, in counties where small holdings have been 
almost obliterated in favour of large farms, and the few 
small holders overweighted with unconscionable rents, the 
effect would be to substitute small landlords for big in one 
case, and to impose a crushing burden of debt in the other, 
and to leave the prospects of extensive peasant proprietor- 
ship worse off than they are already. The small landlord 
would be more oppressive than the big to the cottagers 
whose homes he would own; and, until an increase in 
the number of small holdings how by reducing competition 
for them, reduced rents, the present occupiers could not buy 
their holdings on the existing rentals with any reasonable 
prospect of success. Other candidates are holding out the 
prospects of an extension of the powers of local bodies, such 
as Parish, District, and County Councils, in the direction 
of compulsory powers of acquisition, as an effective means 
of achieving land reform. ‘These gentlemen are unaware 
of the extent to which local self-government, as it affects 
the labourers, is paralysed or dead. In many districts the 
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labourers are practically disfranchised, so far as representa- 
tion of their special interests goes ; and an analysis of two 
quite typical polling districts, entirely agricultural, in 
Herefordshire recently made gives the following results. 

In the Yazor and Moccas polling districts, we have a 
population of 2216, an area of 17,253 acres. The total 
electorate is 474; and of these, excluding the clergy, whose 
interest is a life interest only, and who are really tenants of 
the Church, the ownership voters account for only 33. 
That is to say, these 33 own an average of 500 acres each, 
and the rest own none. Moreover, in ten parishes out of 
the 13, there are /ess than 4 owners; and in four parishes 
all the land is owned entirely by one man. 

Now a candidate for the County Council must have ten 
names at least on his nomination paper. It is practically 
certain that every landowner would be Tory in this and 
similar cases. It is equally certain, that it would be difficult 
or impossible to find ten cottagers, or even tenant farmers, 
if they did by rare chance happen to be sympathetic, will- 
ing to incur the displeasure of their landlord, by signing, 
on behalf of an agitator, papers which were shortly to be 
published in the local Press. Such constituencies as these, 
and they are numerous, are practically disfranchised ; for, let 
the landlord be as tolerant as he may, generations of oppres- 
sion have taught the yokel to fight shy of running avoid- 
able risks of this description. A new and insidious way of 
avoiding the Ballot Act has lately arisen, by obtaining an 
enormous number of names on the nomination paper of 
the Tory candidates. The landlords and masters of the 
men take round these papers to the cottagers, who are 
asked to affix their names. Believing that a refusal to do 
so would cause them to be marked men, the result is that, 
when election-day comes, as at Chichester, a large percent- 
age of the voters are committed, or mistakenly believe 
themselves in honour committed, to the support of the 
Tory candidate of whom they disapprove. In a recent 
County Council election in Herefordshire, the papers of a 
Tory candidate bore names nearly equal to 25 per cent. of 
the votes polled. It is not alleged that they were not fairly 
obtained ; but the effect of such proceedings is fatal to the 
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independent exercise of the labourer’s vote ; and it may be 
necessary for Parliament to take steps to limit the practice. 

In some districts, no doubt, a genuine Small Holdings 
Act, conferring on local bodies compulsory powers for the 
acquisition of land, would lead in time to good results ; but 
these districts would be those adjacent to large towns, or 
those where the wages earned are much higher than 
in the south-west of England, and the tied-cottage system 
less prevalent. Given localities with higher wages, greater 
opportunities for saving, and a fair percentage of untied 
homes, the labourer is in a better position, from his greater 
independence and self-reliance, to set in motion the 
necessary machinery through the Parish Council, or some 
other form of local self-government, with a fair prospect of 
seeing some results. But in Herefordshire and similar coun- 
ties, where the feudal disabilities of labourers have survived 
the feudal responsibilities of landlords, where the first 
instinctive reply of the labourer to the agitator has 
hitherto been: “I daresn’t vote agenst the maister,” any 
Act which postulated initiative on the part of the labourer 
would remain unfruitful and dead. It is precisely in those 
districts where the yokel has been most completely dis- 
inherited, where the iron of feudalism has most completely 
entered into his soul, where the autocracy of the squirearchy 
has most denuded the villages of independent spirit, that 
the land is, from tradition, social custom, and sporting pro- 
clivities, most tightly held, and in consequence the effort to 
regain possession of it would have to be strongest. 

In such counties, where individual effort and political 
co-operation are alike impossible, a beginning would best be 
made by Settlements. By this is meant that a govern- 
ment department, acting either directly or in co-operation 
with local committees of sympathetic helpers, should buy up 
whole estates, and set them out entirely or in parts as small 
holdings, after the manner which some liberal landowners 
have already demonstrated can be made successful. It can 
not be too often or too emphatically repeated, that, until an 
inroad has been made into the present land system by this 
method, and a nucleus of independent men been established 
on the land, no help can be expected from County Councils 
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or other smaller local bodies, which, as a class, are strongl 
anti-democratic, representing large farmers and landholders 
only. Such elements of Liberalism as they contain are due 
mainly, though not of course exclusively, to a certain 
limited class of Nonconformity, which is Liberal much 
more because the Church has angered it than because it 
loves the people. These bodies represent merely property ; 
and they have little or no sympathy with the aspirations or 
well-being of the people. If anyone is inclined to doubt 
this, let him investigate the wages of the employees of the 
District Councils—the road-men, who are amongst the 
worst-paid class of men in the community, receiving as they 
do little more than the money-wage of the agricultural 
labourer, without the addition of any of his perquisites. 
The Settlement system seems to have economic and 
social recommendations scarcely to be found in any other. 
On a large estate, there is generally to be found one, at 
least, if not several good perennial supplies of uncon- 
taminated water. These at small expense could be made 
available for quite a community of dwellings, if they were 
clustered, with the lands attached to them radiating, so to 
speak, from them. Under the isolated holding system, the 
cost of a water-supply to a small cottage is often nearly 
prohibitive ; or, at least, it seriously impairs the owner’s 
prospects of success, by overcapitalising the small property. 
I have recently seen a new cottage where the cost of the 
well and pump reached the figure of £80, or the value of 
four acres of land when purchased in the form of a large 
estate. Great saving could obviously be effected in building 
and drainage by the Settlement system. And well-timbered 
hedgerows and groves and groups of trees on the estate could 
be retained in the hands of the Crown, reserved from sale to 
the tenant and merely let for shade and grazing. In this 
way absolute security could be taken that the magnificent 
timber, which is the beauty and glory of England, would 
be maintained intact, and even improved ; for on nearly 
every large estate thus purchased there would of course be 
not inconsiderable tracts of land which would not be suit- 
able for small holdings. In all probability, this land, or 
much of it, would be available for afforestation ; and the 
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work which would be thus provided might to some extent 
assist in the problem of finding work for the unemployed. 

Under the Settlement system, it would also pay to make 
new roads, which could not be done for single houses ; and 
the cottagers could thus be preserved from the discomfort of 
living on roads, as many do at present, where the constant 
passing of motors causes the liberty of their children to be 
attended with serious anxieties. The grouping of small 
holdings would also favour all forms of co-operation, whether 
in the purchase and use of agricultural machinery, or in the 
collection and sale of eggs, fruit, and other products of the 
small holding. It should be possible in such settlements to 
offer openings to those ambitious of becoming peasant 
proprietors, if they could show that they possessed from £50 
to £200, according to the size of the holding. With such 
security, which, as the purchase money was paid off, would 
yearly become greater, the risk of loss to the State would be 
very slight. At all events, the nation which gave outright 
£.3,000,000 to restore to their farms a few Boer farmers, 
might well risk a few pounds in giving easy access to the 
soil of old England. 

At first, no doubt, many, if not most, of the applicants 
would be men from towns, anxious to return to the 
environment of their childhood. Personally, I know 
several who would go back to the land to-morrow if they 
but had the chance. But this example would be infectious ; 
and the agricultural labourer and his family would be 
stimulated to greater efficiency and unwonted enterprise and 
exertions, if they could see as their goal the magic prospect 
of ownership ahead. 

It is habitually asserted by landlords, agents, clergy, and 
others who are supposed to speak for the yokel, that he 
does not want to become the owner of a small holding. 
These people and their system should be judged out of 
their own mouths ; for, if there could be one thing more 
melancholy than a peasantry divorced from the soil, it 
would be a people so crushed, passionless, and unambitious, 
that it had lost even the power to want it. To a great 
extent it has been lost ; but the recent revival of Liberalism 
in the agricultural shires shews that it has not been lost 
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beyond the hope cf recovery. There are no constituencies 
in which the Liberal vote in recent by-elections has shewn 
greater powers of vitality than those in which the agri- 
cultural suffrage played an important part. In the Ludlow 
election, the countrymen’s vote was given solid against the 
Tory ; and it was only by the weight of the small towns, 
where beer and the Jingo journal still exercised their usual 
influences, that the scale was turned against the Liberal 
candidate. Those who, like the writer, have attended 
Liberal meetings in rural districts for the last sixteen years, 
cannot fail to be struck with the extraordinary interest that 
politics are arousing in every village. This is a new and 
encouraging development, because previous elections have 
been lost mainly from apathy on the part of the labourer. 
The last time South Herefordshire was contested, only some 
2,800 voters went to the poll for the Liberal, out of an 
electorate of nearly 11,000. In one parish, where there are 
thirty labourers with votes, none of whom have ever voted 
Tory, only two took the trouble to record their votes for 
the Liberal at the last fight. But hope is now in the air ; 

and the Liberal meetings throughout the whole of rural 
Herefordshire have been of a size and enthusiasm such as 
no politician of any age has ever witnessed in the county 
before. 

To what is this extraordinary revival to be attributed ? 
No doubt it was started by the proposals for taxing food 
and other things, but especially food. At meeting after 
meeting, old men rise up unasked, and give, with crush- 
ing effect, their personal experience of the bad old days. 
The Protection proposals have caused such resentment, that 
they have aroused a determination amongst the more hardy 
of the yokels to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
And the war is to be fought for the re-possession of the 
land. No one who has again and again felt the pulse of 
the country, can fail to be convinced that “free food” and 
“land for the people ” will play a most prominent part in the 
next election in agricultural districts. Other subjects may 
be given an interested and sympathetic hearing ; but no 
others will arouse the spirit and enthusiasm which these 
everywhere elicit. Speakers are rapidly finding this out, 
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and specialising more and more on these subjects, and im- 
pressing on their audiences that the laws which disinherited 
and divorced them from the soil were made by man, and 
by man can be unmade. If the real object of statesman- 
ship be the formation of character, there could be no 
reform of so much importance as land reform. An old 
farmer, speaking to the writer of the great reduction in 
the number of small holdings since he was a boy, stated 
that, in his opinion, the complaint constantly heard of the 
deterioration of character in the country districts had un- 
fortunately too much foundation in fact. But he added, 
that this was due in no small measure to the absence of 
those human and humanising interests and occupations 
which were to be found in life on the small homestead. 
Growing up with the cow and the other much-prized posses- 
sions of their parents, the children could not fail to acquire 
a life-long regard and kindness for the animals, which did 
not desert them when they quitted their homes to become 
minders and keepers of live stock not their own. It is a 
common-place to say that, as a cradle of industrious habits, 
the plot of the peasant proprietor is without a rival. 
And, when the children leave such homes, they carry with 
them into domestic service, the farm, or the factory, capac- 
ities for work and progress, which are to be looked for 
in vain among the offspring of serfs, whose lives have been 
spent in sowing that others may reap. With all their 
limitations, imposed by others, there is no class of men so 
cheerful in poverty, so responsive in sympathy, so grateful 
for kindness, as the rustic. There is none that works harder 
for less pay, and none more uncomplaining of his lot. If 
justice be the object of the Liberal Party, there is none 
who has waited longer, and none who merits it so well. 


E. F. Butmer 














THE NEWEST PHILOSOPHY ' 


“ HIS is the boast of young virility, 
‘ There was no world before I bade it be. 
Out of his ocean bed I called the sun, 
I bade the moon through all her changes run ; 
To light my path the day began to shine, 
The hand that decked the earth with green was mine ; 
And in the bosom of primeval night 
I bade the stars awake for my delight. 
Free of the world, and master of it all, 
I follow where it leads my inward call, 
And speed, entranced, upon the wings of mind, 
The dawn before me and the night behind.’ ” 


So Baccalaureus to Mephistopheles ; and so the newest 
philosophy to the old. Pragmatists, Humanists, whatever 
name they may adopt, whatever may be their private 
disputes among themselves, agree at least in the profundity 
of their contempt for all previous philosophers. Mr. 
Santayana, indeed, spares the Greeks; and for that courtesy 
I, for one, owe him much thanks. Democritus, Hera- 
cleitus, Plato, and Aristotle discovered, he admits, essentially 
all that there is to discover in philosophy. What the 
moderns have added, from Descartes onward, is just silly 
trash. We must start again with the primitive flux, the 
atom, the ideal ; and re-state those ancient Greek concep- 
tions in the terms of modern experience. Mr. Santayana 
respects the Greeks. But others of the School are not 
guilty of even this weakness. ‘ We care for nothing,” they 


1 The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress. By George 
Santayana. Vol. I. Reason in Common Sense. Vol II. Reason in Saciety. 
New York: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 1905. 
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cry; “all must go.” And if any one is pained by this 
irreverence, he cannot do better than console himself with 
the comment of the aged Mephistopheles— 


“So! Swagger off, my man of genius! Oh, 
How it would vex you if you did but know 
That all your theory, be it false or true, 
Whatever else its merit, is not new ! 

The fellow’s not so dangerous as he seems ! 
A year or two will sober down his dreams. 
The must may foam in folly from the vine ; 
No matter! In the end, you get the wine.” 


But, after all, there is no place in philosophy, or should 
be none, for indignation, contempt, or any such human 
weaknesses. Philosophy is concerned with the True and 
the Good, not with the recriminations of philosophers. 
And if only it were pursued, as it should be, by the ancient 
method of Socratic conversation, instead of by that of 
treatises and systems, novelties the most audacious and 
impudent would be precisely the most welcome, because 
they are the most provocative. But alas! a philosopher 
who has written a book has nailed his colours to the mast. 
It is a point of honour henceforth not to admit defeat. 
Every new idea is an enemy, instead of a friend in disguise. 
And so you get controversy. And controversy is apt to 
resemble the Irish football-match described by Mr. Plunkett, 
where he found the game proceeding merrily, while the ball 
lay neglected in a remote corner of the field. 

Nevertheless, there are a ball, and goal posts, and rules of 
the game. The new philosophy has an object and a 
direction other than the destruction of the old. And if any 
lay reader wishes to form an idea of what this tendency is, 
he cannot do better than study Mr. Santayana’s recent 
book, The Life of Reason. An exposition more reasonable 
and lucid it would be difficult to find, or one more free from 
technical obscurities. Mr. Santayana, as all who are 
interested in literature should know, is a poet as well as a 
philosopher. And he has produced what is, perhaps, the 
first example since Plato, certainly the first since Berkeley, 
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of a treatise on philosophy which is also a work of 
literature. 

I do not know whether Mr. Santayana calls himself a 
‘“‘ Pragmatist”; probably, if he called himself anything, he 
would invent a better name. Nordo I know to what extent 
he regards himself as a disciple of Professor James, or a 
fellow-fighter with Mr. Schiller or Professor Dewey. But 
he is in the same general tendency—a tendency which may 
be described as the emphasizing of the volitional elements 
in human experience. In some members of the School— 
if it is not premature to speak of a School—this tendency is 
pushed into what seems to be a determined and uncompro- 
mising hostility to intellect. But that is an exaggeration. 
The real point of the movement is to insist upon the sub- 
ordination of intellect to will. And it is this that makes it 
so congenial to the twentieth century, and will ensure to it, 
when it has purged itself of its confusions, a notable future. 
For the twentieth century, like Goethe’s Baccalaureus, is 
young, virile, and impudent. There is nothing to which it 
does not feel equal. And while it is converting Niagara 
into electricity, the illimitable veldt into Johannesburg, and 
roads into railways without lines, signals, or station plat- 
forms, while it is taking in hand the body and shaping it 
after its desire, teaching it how to sleep and eat in a reason- 
able way, taking sides in the perennial battle waged by the 
leucocytes against the daci//z, and eliminating the tonsils and 
the vermiform appendix, it is beginning also to squint, out 
of one corner of a pre-occupied eye, at those ancient 
metaphysical entities, God, the soul, and the world, and to 
promise itself a new and radical manipulation of those ideas, 
as soon asit has leisure for the attack. Is there not already 
a religion which insists that you can become anything you 
like, from a copper-king to a genius or a saint, by simply 
practising yourself in willing ? 

Well, it is for this Messiah that the new philosophy is 
making straight the way. Philosophy hitherto, like 
science, has given support to the idea that the general 
nature of the universe is definitely fixed. We, it has been 
thought, in knowing it, have only to copy it. It is there 
once for all. We are in its power. And though, within 
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narrow limits, we are permitted to tinker at its details, we 
can no more alter its essence than we can drink up the sea. 


“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? Declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? 
Or who hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon 
are the foundations thereof fastened ? Or who hath 
laid the corner-stone thereof, when the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted for 


joy ? ” 
Job did not know ; but Baccalaureus does. 


“Out of his ocean-bed I called the sun, 
I bade the moon through all her changes run.” 


We made the world, we men, says the Pragmatist. 
And what we made, urges, at his back, the coming genera- 
tion, what we made we can un-make, and re-make, Nor 
is this, as an impatient reader may be inclined to assume, 
mere gratuitous nonsense. It is based on a certain theory 
of psychology, of which Professor James is the chief 
exponent, and which must be understood before any 
estimate can be formed of the nature and consequences of 
the philosophic tendency we are considering. 

The essence of this view is, that the world we know, 
the world we call that of real objects, and imagine 
existing just as it is, whether or not there is any one to 
know it—that this world is the result of a process of 
selection and manipulation exercised within and by some- 
thing which originally is an indeterminate flux, but which, 
in the course of the process, gradually gets transformed into 
a world of objects on the one hand and of observing subjects 
on the other. Nothing is harder to describe than this 
position, because all the language we have to use pre- 
supposes in its structure precisely the notions which we 
want to get behind. But Mr. Santayana is a master of 
exposition, and renders with singular lucidity and charm 
this epic of adventure upon the “ great sea of Being.” He 
shows us the primitive “IT ”’—for what can we say except 
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“IT” ?—evolving space and time, distinguishing subjects 
from objects, minds from things, and inventing the ideals of 
conduct of science and of art. For his account of this 
adventure in detail we can only refer to his book ; it cannot 
be abbreviated or summarized. But the point of the 
position may perhaps be sufficiently apprehended from what 
has been said. The universe that we know is not a mere 
fact, brutally, rigidly, and once for all given. It is a result 
of a process, and of a process that is still going on. Now 
from that, what follows? Here is the point of interest and 
of controversy. I shall endeavour, in discussing it, so far 
as possible to avoid the controversy; and if, uncon- 
sciously, I do injustice to any one or anything, it will be 
attributed, I trust, to ignorance or incapacity, and not to 
malice prepense. 

What, then, the new philosophy brings out, and may 
legitimately insist upon, seems to be something as follows. 

In the process described, it was at first unconscious 
needs and instincts, and later, conscious desires and interests, 
that prompted at once the practical and what we now call 
the theoretical activity. Doing, making, noticing, thinking, 
are processes intimately connected ; they are all, so to speak, 
functions of needing and wanting. So far as regards all 
that we commonly call action, this is obvious enough, and 
not new. But in its application to theoretical processes it 
is novel and important. From the beginning, says the 
Pragmatist, what was noticed was what was needed. 
Convenience and use dictated what should be observed, and 
what hypotheses should be invented to facilitate and 
summarize observation. Our consciousness is, thus, not a 
mirror passively and without bias reflecting a given universe. 
It is an instrument created in order to reflect just this or 
that kind of thing, at this or that particular angle. 
It drops out more than it retains. And what it 
retains it presents in a particular handy shape, in just 
this or that among a myriad possible groupings and 
orderings, all the rest of the myriad being simply ignored. 
The world, in fact, of any given consciousness, is essentially 
its world. Among individuals of the same species, no 
doubt, all these worlds, in their main lines, are alike. But 
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we must not assume that that is so among individuals of 
different species. ‘The human race, within limits, has a 
common world. But what do we know of the world of the 
fish, and the ant? These and their worlds are the results 
of different processes. They attend to quite different 
things from those to which we attend ; and they group 
them, very likely, in quite different ways. There are as 
many worlds as there are species of conscious creatures. 
And all these worlds are the result of processes carried on in 
different ways, under the stress of different needs and 
desires, in the bosom of the primitive flux. 

This, then, is the first and main outcome of the new 
philosophy. The way in which we think, like the way in 
which we act, has nothing absolute about it. It is just our 
way. And there are, no doubt, all sorts of other ways, 
equally legitimate, which, because they have not interested 
us, we have not developed. 

It must be noticed, however, that, even if all this be 
granted, it does not really bring us within measurable 
distance of the position of Baccalaureus. For the process 
described is throughout one rather of selection than of 
creation. The original flux must, surely, be supposed to 
have a “nature”; and nothing can be elicited from it which 
was not, from the beginning, somehow in it. The process, 
no doubt, admitted all sorts of alternative ways of noticing 
or ignoring, of grouping and relating phenomena. Only, 
what was noticed must have been there to notice, what 
was related must really have had the relations observed. 
It was, for example, let us suppose, a matter of choice 
whether or no the motions of the heaven were attended to. 
But, once attended to, they must have been found to be as 
they are. The motions thus observed, it was open to us to 
explain, either by the Ptolemaic or the Copernican, or, for 
aught I know, by some other yet unconjectured hypothesis. 
What is not open to us, is a hypothesis which contradicts 
instead of explaining the data. For data there are. We 
did not make the sun or the stars, or the day and night ; 
we just found them. If we had not had eyes, of course we 
could not have found them; and I do not rule out the 
hypothesis that we have eyes because we wanted to 
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have them. What I do rule out is the notion that we 
have the sun because we wanted light. Nor, of course, 
do I deny the palpable fact that, within limits, we can not 
only observe but alter our environment. I do not even 
care arbitrarily to set bounds to our future capacities in that 
direction. Let it be granted, if any Pragmatist feels any 
satisfaction in imagining it, that a time may come when 
we can arrest the motion of the earth, and pluck the sun 
from the heavens. The fact remains, that we cannot do it 
here and now. In other words, there are facts which are 
independent of our will, though there are others which are 
plastic to it. And to say that we “make truth,” or that 
truth is what is useful to us, is to darken counsel by 
epigram. 

Putting aside, however, these extravagant developments 
of the new philosophy—developments, be it observed in 
passing, to which Mr. Santayana gives no kind of sanction 
—there remains a most important and stimulating way of 
looking at the world. The universe is growing. Our 
business is not to ascertain its eternal laws, but to find out 
which way it is growing, and to incline it, so far as we can, 
in the direction of which we approve. Practice is its 
central core, as it is ours; and theory is just a form of 
practice. Not the cognition, but the transformation of the 
world is our business ; and we only think in order that we 
may act. This, I believe, when all confusions have been 
worked off, is what will remain as the essence of the new 
philosophy, and -what will give it its vogue with future 
generations. And it is on that central point, not on inci- 
dental and often irritating confusions, that our sympathetic 
attention ought to be fixed. 


“The must may foam in folly from the vine ; 
No matter! in the end you get the wine.” 


Hitherto we have regarded the new philosophy from 
the point of view of its cosmology. By its conception of 
the world, we have seen, jt invites and inspires to action. 
But there is another aspect of the matter. The philosophy 
suggests that we may be able ultimately to get what we 
want. But what do we want; and what ought we to 
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want?- Here comes in the question of ideals, one quite 
distinct ‘from the other, equally important, and even more 
difficult. How is this question affected by the new 
philosophy ? 

To begin with, we may note that the problem of the 
Ideal is intimately bound up with the problem of the 
attainable. Not, of course, that it can be assumed that 
only that which is attainable is good. Men have often 
held that the Good is unattainable, and have held it the 
more passionately in proportion to the depth and nobility 
of their insight. But, on the other hand, it would be mere 
folly to endeavour to realize a Good known to be unattain- 
able. So that any discoveries which enlarge our ideas of 
the attainable will re-act upon the ideals we select to aim 
at. An Esquimaux, for example, will hardly envisage as a 
practical object the perfectibility of the human race, because 
it will never occur to him that such a thing is possible. 
Nor was it ever so envisaged, even among civilized nations, 
until an increase in men’s proved capacity to master Nature 
prompted an extension of their ideals. It was not till the 
eighteenth century that the notion of progress was advanced ; 
and if, in the short time that has succeeded, it has con- 
quered the intellectual world, that is because the things 
actually achieved during the past century have led men to 
suppose that there is no limit to the possibility of achieve- 
ment. ‘To the ancients, too, the perfection of the race 
might well have appeared desirable ; but, since it did not 
seem to them practicable, they did not make it an ideal. 
The point may be illustrated even better by taking for an 
example the ideal of the perfection, not of the race, but of 
the individual. This is only realizable on condition that 
the soul is immortal, and immortal in a particular sense. 
It is the fashion now, among large numbers of intelligent 
people, to deny the importance of this whole issue. 
But that is only because the question has been prejudged. 
They are so certain that the soul is not immortal, that 
they pretend that it does not matter whether it is or 
not. If, however, it were certain that it were, then, no 
doubt, in proportion as that certainty was disseminated, the 
nature of our effective ideals would be modified. The 
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individual, instead of the race, might once more be regarded 
as the centre of interest. Personal passions, such as love, 
which many people now regard as mere irrelevant episodes 
in the process of race-making, might then appear to be of 
the first importance. Friendships might be deemed to have 
eternal value ; and the family and the State be relegated 
to the position of subsidiary means. 

It will be clear from these considerations, that the new 
philosophy will affect our practice just in proportion as it is 
able to co-operate with science in enlarging the horizon of 
our possibilities. And to do this seems to be its main 
object. But there is another problem, of a different kind, 
which it will have to face, and as to which, so far as I have 
seen, it has hardly yet begun to pronounce itself. Given 
the existence of ideals, and their relation to practicability, 
there remains the problem of conflicts between them. For 
such conflicts do really exist. Much of the actual contention 
and strife in the world, no doubt, whether of one man with 
himself or of different men with one another, is a contention 
of interest against interest, or of interest against a recognized 
ideal, as when a man wills one thing but sincerely believes 
he ought to will another. History and biography are, in 
great part, a record of such conflicts, which are also the 
common theme of moralists. But there is a conflict deeper 
than these, more dramatic and tragic; and that is when 
individuals or classes contend for different and incompatible 
ideals. This conflict, it is true, is often inextricably involved 
with others ; so that it is hard to say whether a man or a 
party is moved primarily by interested or by ideal motives. 
But, often enough, an antagonism of ideals is discoverable ; 
and that more particularly in an age like our own, in which 
the fixed conceptions that govern a period of comparative 
stability are dissolving, and new forces are determining new 
grounds of action. An example may serve to illustrate the 
point better than pages of disquisition. 

In his interesting and suggestive Chapter on “ Aris- 
tocracy,” Mr. Santayana insists that the injustice inherent 
in that form of society outweighs the other advantages with 
which he credits it. “Every privilege,” he says, ‘‘ that 
imposes suffering involves a wrong”; and “suffering has an 
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added sting when it enables others to be exempt from care, 
and to live like the gods in irresponsible ease.” Most 
readers of this article will, probably, agree with him. But 
how about the great majority who will not read it? What 
of the capitalists, the administrators, the soldiers, the diplo- 
matists, the colonists, the imperialists, and all who, in their 
pursuit of wealth, come into contact with primitive races ? 
These, I fancy, for the most part, whatever be their declared 
opinions, will be in sympathy rather with the position of 
Nietzsche, to whom aristocracy is the only form of society 
that has any value, and democracy, with all its ideals, is a 
mere sympton of decadence. For, as he puts it, life consists 
in “ appropriation, injury, subjugation of the alien and the 
weak, oppression, hardness, imposition of one’s own standards, 
incorporation, or at the very least exploitation.” Between 
these two ideals, I conceive, lies the struggle of the future : 
the struggle between the classes and the masses, between 
capitalism and social democracy, between humanity and 
profit-making in the treatment of native races. How will 
this struggle be carried on? Not, clearly, by mere argument. 
Argument, it is true, is not altogether irrelevant ; for you 
may be able to show that any given opinion of your 
Opponent is inconsistent with some other opinion which he 
holds, and thus he may be induced to modify one or the 
other. But suppose there is no inconsistency ? Or suppose 
that, in removing it, he increases instead of removing his 
antagonism to you? What, then, can you say? A philo- 
sopher of the Absolute will reply: ‘You will demonstrate to 
him the real nature of the world, which is also the Idea of 
the Good, and you will point out that his view contradicts 
this Idea.” But the doctrine that Reality (even if it were 
known) is identical with Good, is an assumption, not a result, 
of the Spinozistic and of the Hegelian philosophy, and one 
that will be immediately questioned by every candid and 
experienced mind. Failing, then, this retort, what can you 
say? Refer your adversary to the “ categorical imperative ?” 
He will most certainly reply that he is unable to discover it, 
or that it gives him a quite different command to the one it 
gives you. What, then, can you say? I do not know 
how a Pragmatist would answer this question; but I 
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incline to believe that he would say: “ Fight it out!” Let 
us see, then, how things will appear from that point of view. 

We have before us, let us continue to suppose, the con- 
flict illustrated above—the conflict between the ideal of 
power and that of equality, between war and peace, 
between individualism and socialism, between aristocracy 
and democracy. One party, let us suppose, comes more and 
more consciously to aim, and to aim with a good conscience, 
at dominating the mass of men, using them as its tools, and 
securing in this way a free joyous activity, in which the 
sense of superiority is one of the main elements. This will 
be the party of what Nietzsche calls the “ will for power.” 
The other party, representing the masses, is against all 
superiorities, and all energies, such as that of war, which 
encourage and develope them. Comfort, security, order, 
harmony, equality, are its goal ; and to these it is prepared 
to sacrifice all that its opponents value. Suppose these 
opposite and incompatible ideals were to disentangle them- 
selves, and stand more or less distinctly face to face. What, 
then, is going to happen? Clearly, they are going to fight. 
And the fight will be, in the last resort, on the material 
plane. There will be an increasing political tension, which 
may break, at a certain point, into overt war. But at the 
same time there will be going on a moral conflict. The 
strongest personalities on either side will be exercising a 
constant influence, not only on their own followers, but on 
the neutrals, the puzzled, the indifferent. And they will 
make their personality felt, not only by their actions, but by 
their words. They will be eloquent, persuasive, sophistical ; 
and all these modes of speech are modes of exercising moral 
force. At the same time, philosophers will be busy dis- 
tinguishing and explaining, pointing out inconsistencies and 
deducing consequences. They too will have their effect. 
And the net result of this complicated struggle will be the 
creation in society of a certain social order, and in the social 
consciousness of certain more or less generally accepted 
convictions. This order and these convictions may not 
represent either of the original competing ideals. But they 
will be the result of their interaction; and they may 
maintain themselves for a long time through a period of 
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equilibrium such as commonly follows in history the great 
revolutions. 

Something, then, will have been fought out, which may 
be called a solution. But what are we to think of this 
solution? ‘The Pragmatist, I suppose, will be inclined to 
say, that, since a given order has come out top, it is right 
and good, or at least more right and more good than what 
went before. But to this philosophers of other schools, and 
many men who are not philosophers at all, will demur. 
They will repudiate such a doctrine as monstrous. For 
does not experience show, they will ask, over and over 
again, the better succumbing to the worse? Is it so clear 
that Marcus Aurelius was inferior to S. Paul? Were the 
Jesuits more right than the Humanists they supplanted ? 
Was the victory of the Inquisition in Spain a victory of 
the Good over the Bad? History is full of such comments 
on the doctrine that success spells righteousness, which 
in that crude form, at least, contradicts too many ethical 
intuitions to be likely to win acceptance. 

Let us try, then, a different position ; the position which, 
if I understand him rightly, Mr. Santayana adopts. Let us 
say something as follows: “ Success is not the test of Good. 
The only test is satisfaction. What we have in experience 
is a great deal of agreement about Goods ; but also a great 
deal of disagreement. Where there is disagreement, con- 
flict ensues, and, in the course of the conflict, opinions very 
likely get modified. To some extent individuals, to a greater 
extent successive generations, change their beliefs as a result 
of experience. But, since experience shows that beliefs can 
be and are altered, it is conceivable that there might come 
a time, and an order of society, in which all actual beliefs 
were accordant. In that case there would be no problem 
of Good. For scepticism is a product of conflict, with 
ourselves or with others; and it must cease when the 
conflict ceases.” 

On this view, disputes and conflicts about ideals can 
only be laid to rest by brute facts. Scepticism would be 
killed by universal concord. And, it will be urged, it is 
academic and futile to raise the further question : whether 
or no that which should be universally agreed to be good, 
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really would be so. But # it academic and futile? Is 
there not a distinction between what zs good, and what 
every one might come to think good? And is it not what 
is good, whatever that may mean or be, that is the onl 
object that inspires us, or that ought to inspire us? I will 
press this question home by an example. Carlyle was fond 
of referring to an Eastern apologue which I cannot do 
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better than give in his own words :— 

‘‘ Perhaps few narratives in History or Mythology are 
more significant than that Moslem one, of Moses and the 
Dwellers by the Dead Sea. A tribe of men dwelt on the 
shores of that same Asphaltic Lake ; and, having forgotten, 
as we are all too prone to do, the inner facts of Nature, and 
taken up with the falsities and outer semblances of it, were 
fallen into sad conditions,—verging indeed towards a certain 
far deeper Lake. Whereupon it pleased kind Heaven to 
send them the Prophet Moses, with an instructive word 
of warning, out of which might have sprung ‘remedial 
measures’ not a few. But no: the men of the Dead Sea 
discovered, as the valet-species always does in heroes or 
prophets, no comeliness in Moses; listened with real tedium 
to Moses, with light grinning, or with splenetic sniffs and 
sneers, affecting even to yawn ; and signified, in short, that 
they found him a humbug and even a bore. Such was the 
candid theory these men of the Asphalt Lake formed to 
themselves of Moses: That probably he was a humbug, 
that certainly he was a bore. 

“* Moses withdrew ; but Nature and her rigorous vera- 
cities did not withdraw. The men of the Dead Sea, when 
we next went to visit them, were all ‘changed into Apes’ ; 
sitting on the trees there, grinning now in the most un- 
affected manner ; gibbering and chattering very genuine 
; finding the whole Universe now a most indis- 
putable Humbug! The universe has decome a Humbug to 
these Apes who thought it one. There they sit and chatter 


to this hour... 


”» 


Carlyle, it is true, assumed in the Apes a half-remem- 
brance of their former state, which would have destroyed 
the harmony, and therefore the certitude, of their point of 
But suppose this half-remembrance to be absent. 
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We have then a community in perfect agreement about 
the Good. Must we say, therefore, that they know and 
possess it? And could we, or ought we, to contemplate with 
equanimity the reduction of the human race to that kind of 
harmony? If not, then we must admit that there is a 
difference between what might be universally agreed to be 
good, and what is good ; and that it is what really 7 good 
that we want to achieve. 

The new philosophy, then, it would seem, if it is to 
maintain its optimistic attitude, must either assume or de- 
monstrate that what the human race will ultimately come 
to hold to be good not only is attainable, but corresponds 
with what really is good. Or, failing that, it must be able 
to show that there is no distinction between Good and our 
ideas about Good. I do not know what line Pragmatism 
will take upon this matter ; and I am not anxious to hurry 
it for a solution. In examining the conditions of a pro- 
gressive meliorism I have been brought up against the 
problem ; and there for the present I must be content to 
leave it. 

Meantime, and to resume, we have, I will not say a 
philosophy, but a tendency in philosophy, very intimately 
connected with a tendency in life, a tendency which calls 
itself Pragmatism, Humanism, and, for aught I know, by 
other names, but which perhaps is most aptly described by 
Mr. Schiller’s shameless pun, as a “ Trialectic,” a “‘ Try-it- 
on.” For it insists upon the tentative and experimental 
character, not merely of human life, but of the universe as 
a whole. It hates “ The Absolute” ; it hates “ Eternity ” ; 
it hates all the conceptions about which, for the most part, 
philosophy hitherto has turned. Nay, it not only hates, it 
refuses to believe in them! It believes in time, in change, 
in progress, in attainable ends. It believes also, so it would 
appear, in free will. Whether, and in what forms, it will 
be able really to establish any of these beliefs, is matter 
for the future. But the attempt is in itself a matter of 
considerable interest. And this must be my excuse for 
endeavouring, in this imperfect form, to bring it before 
the attention of the general reader. 

G. Lowes DickINson 
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N this article I shall sketch something of the systems 

of education in Japan, especially that of elementary 
education. My readers, however, must not think I have 
anything wonderful to show to them; for, as a matter 
of fact, I have nothing to take them by surprise. All 
that I can sum up is, that we are doing those things 
with the utmost sincerity, as we do other things which 
are already manifest to the Western public. 

In days gone by, that is to say, during the feudal 
period, there was one college in the capital town of every 
feudal lord, in which the children of the retainers of 
Samurai were educated. There were some hundreds of 
such lords, some great and some petty. Their ranks and 
importance differed considerably, and naturally the number 
of their retainers differed; in consequence the scale and 
magnitude of such colleges also varied. The most famous 
of them were those of Mito, Chosiu, Kumamoto, and 
others belonging to great lords. Above all, there was 
one such belonging to the Shogunate itself. It may be 
here noted that institutions where the young Samurai 
practised the use of swords, or spears, or firearms, or 
the art of jijitsu, were established sometimes in connec- 
tion with, and sometimes independently of those colleges. 
There were also many plebeian colleges in different parts 
of the Empire. These were mostly private institutions 
founded by savants. The founders were generally of 
plebeian origin; but there were among them many who 
were originally Samurai; and who betook themselves to 
such occupation from love of independence, or some other 
causes. But it must be remembered that, though they 
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did not belong officially to the cadre of Samurai, yet the 
social respect paid to them was great. In such a private 
institution, the founder himself was the master, assisted by 
those of his pupils who were more advanced than others. 
The master taught the advanced pupils, or gave general 
lectures for the benefit of all; and the advanced taught 
and gave lectures to the less advanced. The pupils were 
generally youths of plebeian gentry, but not exclusively so, 
because many of the youthful Samurai from all parts of 
the Empire enlisted themselves as pupils, especially when 
any such institution had become famous on account of 
the achievements of the master and of the general work 
of the institution. 

The curricula of such colleges, both of the official ones 
of feudal lords, and of private ones, were diverse, but 
generally comprised elementary as well as higher educa- 
tion. There was, of course, no uniform course of study 
to restrain the method of teaching; and every inventive 
faculty was employed in each college, so that many special 
characteristics were observable. But one thing which is 
undeniable was, that ethical training formed one of the 
most important branches everywhere. 

The chief feature of the college institutions of those 
days, especially of private institutions, was enforced priva- 
tion and hardship. I can never forget the days when I, 
in common with all others of course, ate meals only twice 
a day, and those, too, of the simplest diet. The food often 
consisted of nothing else than a little rice with a very little 
salt, or the like. We ourselves were cooks in turn. We 
swept and washed out, not only our own rooms, but those 
of the master also. We often used cold water in the depth 
of severe winters for the purpose of washing, and such like. 
We heated the water in turn for the baths of our fellow 
pupils. We sometimes sat up whole nights in winter with 
scarcely any fire to warm us, in order to accustom ourselves 
to rigid discipline. In those days no idea of sanitation in 
the modern sense entered the minds of the master or of 
ourselves; neither did any outward show of appearance 
trouble us, nay, the more one was regardless of those things, 
the more was one thought strong in character. It is, no 
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doubt, due to the training of those days that I, personally, 
for instance, cannot bear the trouble of appearing like a 
grandee, or a fashionable person. Thus, for example, I, 
who never used gloves in my boyhood, cannot endure the 
discomfort of wearing them, even on winter days. 

Amongst the lower classes (peasants or shopkeepers), 
there was generally one or other private person, in village 
or town, who could teach elementary writing and reading, 
and who taught the children in his neighbourhood by 
establishing a sort of private school. This was very 
commonly done by a priest of the Buddhist or Shinto 
temple of the place. It seems that at one time this was 
done almost universally by the priests of Buddhist temples ; 
so much so, that we have the term Tera-ko-ya. Tera means 
a Buddhist temple, Ko means children, and Ya means a 
house—Tera-Ko came generally to mean children who go 
to learn elementary writing and reading, and Tera-ko-ya to 
mean the place where such children were taught. We 
have a famous tragedy, one act of which is called The Scene 
of Terakoya. There is a translation in German of that act 
by a German scholar. It is a scene which represents a 
tragic incident taking place in the roth century, a.p., in a 
private school for children opened by an old retainer of a 
nobleman. It has nothing to do with a temple ; and yet it 
is called the Scene of Terakoya. 

It was, however, only after the inauguration of the Meiji 
era that education became thorough and universal. In the 
earliest days of this era, there was an officer called Daigaku- 
Betto (Chancellor of the University) who was a functionary 
of great dignity. In the course of a few years, a special 
Ministry was instituted for education, with a Minister of 
State, who, of course, had a chair in the Cabinet ; and that 
system has ever remained the same. The Minister of 
Education controls the educational affairs of the whole 
country. At first the sphere of direct control of the central 
government was naturally limited to higher education ; but, 
with the abolition of the feudal system and the gradual 
consolidation of local administration, the sphere has extended 
step by step, and has culminated in the present system of 
universal education. 
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For the system of education also, we are indebted to 
Europe and America; for the method of its practical 
working is, like many other new institutions, borrowed 
from the occidental nations. The only difference per- 
ceptible, perhaps, lies in the fact that in Japan the moving 
force of the whole system is manipulated by the central 
government to a greater degree than it is in any other 
country—certainly far more so than it is in England. The 
question of how far popular education should be interfered 
with by the State, or rather what difference of advantage 
exists between the system whereby the State takes upon 
itself far-reaching responsibility and one whereby a great 
margin is left to an independent development of private 
institutions, is a matter which admits many pros and cons. 
It is not, however, my business to discuss this problem in 
this place. The fact remains, that with us the State 
exercises conspicuous influence in the matter. Almost all 
the educational institutions of Japan are official or public ; 
for they belong either directly to the State or to the local 
administrations (Prefectural or Communal), and they are 
all controlled, directly or indirectly, by the Ministry of 
Education. There are some private institutions also, it is 
true ; but their number is very small when compared with 
the others, and even those must abide by the general 
direction of the State. The reason of this is, that private 
undertakings for elementary education have to be similar to 
the compulsory education imposed by the State, and such 
similarity can only be acquired by following the general 
direction of the State. In those of a higher standard, it is 
because there are many things in which certain privileges 
are given to those persons who possess certain educational 
qualifications. For instance, in obtaining a postponement 
of actual enrolment for military service, or in becoming a 
candidate for civil service examinations, such educational 
qualifications are generally measured by the standard of 
certain public institutions; so that private institutions of 
higher standard have to conform themselves to the direction 
of the State, if they wish to avail themselves of the aforesaid 
privileges. The chief reason why in Japan the State takes 
upon itself so much responsibility in education is, apart 
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from the intrinsic merit per se of the system, that the 
country, under the circumstances of the period, could not 
afford to wait patiently the natural growth of extensive 
private enterprises. 

Putting aside special and technical educational institu- 
tions, as well as those of a private nature, the grades of 
our educational institutions are: (1) the Universities; (2) 
High Colleges, which may be regarded as preparatory 4/me 
Matres for universities; (3) Middle Schools; (4) Higher 
Primary Schools; (5) Common Primary Schools. 

The first two belong to the State itself. The last three 
belong to local administrations—in fine, there is one or more 
of the Middle Schools in each Prefecture, supported by the 
prefectural taxes, the number varying according to the 
requirement of the locality; and one or more Higher 
Primary Schools in each county, and one or more 
Common Primary Schools in each village-community, all 
supported by local rates. The case of cities is similar to 
that of a county and its village-communities put together. 
The system is thoroughly carried out throughout the 
country ; for I can say that there is no community where a 
Primary School is not provided, In populous towns, there 
are Kindergarten for the benefit of little boys and girls 
under school age, though the number of such Gédrten is 
still only a few hundreds in all. 

Elementary education is compulsory for both boys and 
girls: the school age begins at six. Common Primary 
Schools are the places where compulsory education is given. 
The course is four years. Excuses for absence are taken 
only in certain cases. According to the official report of 
the school year of 1901-2, the percentage of the boys 
receiving requisite elementary education was 93.78, and that 
of the girls 81.80, the average being 88.05. 

The present system of our writing, which is more 
commonly used than another which consists of phonetic 
letters only, is very cumbersome, because it consists of a 
mixture of Chinese ideographs and our phonetic letters. 
It is a great drawback to our education, nay to our national 
life. Boys and girls, however, have to learn it ; and, there- 
fore, the poor children of Japan have to take more pains 
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than those of other countries, which are blessed with the 
common use of a phonetic alphabet only. 

Boys and girls of all classes attend the same schools— 
children of rich merchants and county gentry side by side 
with those of coories or humblest peasants. Our schools are 
essentially national institutions for all classes on an equal 
footing. No class distinction is to be foundinthem. This 
holds good with higher institutions. There exist, of course, 
no longer any colleges like those of former days, which 
belonged to feudal lords, and were more or less exclusively 
used by the Samurai class.) The Emperor and Empress have 
established, out of special interest for the education of nobility, 
a peers’ school and a peers’ girls’ school in Tokio. But even 
these schools are not exclusively attended by boys and girls 
of the nobility; for children of the commons who possess a 
satisfactory social standard are admitted to them. On the 
other hand, too, children of the nobility do not necessarily 
join those schools only ; for many such children are sent to 
ordinary schools, from convenience of locality or from some 
particular inclination of the parents. The zeal for education 
has been carried to such an extent, that primary education 
was made universally free, by a recommendation of the Diet, 
without questioning the means of the family to which the 
children belong ; although under some special circumstances, 
trifling fees, almost nominal, may be imposed by special per- 
mission of the proper authorities. 

The method of teaching in Primary Schools has 
developed itself in the following manner. A few years after 
the abolition of the feudal system, namely in 1872, the 
first Normal School was established in Tokio ; and some 
seventy young students were collected. An American 
school teacher was engaged to train these youths for the 
purpose. They were divided into two classes, those who 
acquitted themselves with greater credit at the entrance 
examination having been given a place in the first class. 
The American teacher taught the first of these two classes 
exactly in the same manner as he did in America, the 
students having become as mere children. One or other of 
the students belonging to the class so taught, taught in turn 
the other class in a similar manner, though somewhat 
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+ modified to suit our requirements. In conjunction with 
this practice, charts and simple text-books were prepared 
by some officials of the Ministry of Education who were 
attached to the school. This was soon followed by an 
establishment of five more government Normal Schools in 
different parts of the empire, and a Women’s Normal School 
in Tokio. In the course of a few years, each Prefecture 
came to establish its own Normal School under subsidy of 
the government; and the government Normal Schools were 
abolished, except those established in Tokio, which were 
maintained as before, as a model for the local Normal 
Schools. 

In the development of this scheme, the graduates of 
the first Normal School inaugurated in Tokio played an 
important part, of course. Since then, the system has 
remained the same in the main; but the method of 
teaching has been gradually improved by our inventions to 
meet our own requirements, supplemented by new intelli- 
gence brought back from the West by officials or students 
sent abroad for studying such matters. 

The mode of making teachers at present is as follows. 
There is a High Normal School and a High Women’s 
Normal School established in Tokio by the State; and 
another has been recently established in Hiroshima, also b 
the State. Their chief object is to train teachers for higher 
local institutions, viz., teachers of Prefectural Normal 
Schools, Middle Schools, and such like. In each Prefecture, 
one or more Normal School is established. The maximum 
of accommodation of the prefectural Normal Schools, 
together with the numbers of the students to be trained 
therein, is determined by an ordinance of the central 
government, and is made obligatory upon the Prefectures. 
The students who are trained in Normal Schools, both 
High and Prefectural, are supported by the State or by the 
Prefecture, as the case may be, on condition that they serve 
as teachers for a certain number of years. Teachers thus 
trained in Prefectural Normal Schools become teachers of 
all elementary schools. Teachers of this kind are not, of 
course, quite sufficient in number to fill up all the positions 
in all schools; so that the want, for instance, of assistants of 
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minor importance, is filled up by those to whom certificates 
are given on certain examination for qualification to take 
up such position. And, moreover, teachers of some special 
subject, for instance, drawing, or cutting and sewing, are 
appointed from those who hold special certificates from the 
proper authorities. I may here add, that a system of 
additional emolument for long services and pensions on 
retirement of teachers, to the local funds of which the State 
contributes a certain quota, was promulgated some fifteen 
years ago, as an inducement for their devotion. 

Rigidity of physical training, in the way of privation 
and hardship, has become a thing of the past. But in its 
place physical training of a sportive and gymnastic character, 
after the Western style, is much practised. To this, in the 
case of boys, training of a military character (siusitsu, 
fencing, and military drill and mancuvre) has _ been 
added in the case of higher grades. This begins from 
Higher Primary schools, varying according to age. The 
credit of the introduction of military drill and manceuvres 
into our schools and colleges, is due to the late Viscount 
Mori, who was at one time Japanese Minister in London. 
Moreover, school children are often taken out by their 
teachers for so-called “ distant excursions” ; and, in the case 
of the higher grades, this often takes place during summer 
vacation for many days or weeks, in the shape of camping 
out and maneeuvring, or of round trips to places of historic 
interest, something like a pilgrimage. Such trips of large 
numbers of students, which are called “ educational excur- 
sions,” are personally conducted by the masters. 

I do not propose here to describe in detail the curriculum 
of the Primary Schools, still less those of all institutions of 
higher grades, as this would only weary my readers. All 
these curricula are in the main similar to those of the 
Western nations. There is, however, one branch of which 
they would like me to say something : it is the teaching of 
morality. In former days in Japan, moral teaching meant 
more than half of education. Even under the altered 
circumstances of recent time, this notion is still kept very 
vividly. Especial stress in this respect, however, is laid in 
Primary Schools. One thing noticeable is, that with us the 
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morality taught in the public schools is entirely secular. 
Some vague notion of heaven or of a supreme being or gods, 
in a vague sense, might occur here and there in the course of 
it; but morality never has any colour of a religious, still less of 
a denominational character. The main principle of moralit 
is laid down in an imperial injunction commonly called the 
“Imperial Educational Rescript,” which is reverenced by 
teacher and student alike; but, besides this, there are 
several text-books, based upon the principles laid down in 
the Rescript, and written in a style to suit the requirements 
of the grades, indeed, of each class, on a progressive method. 
The entity of the Rescript and the text-books form an 
embodiment of practical ethics illustrated by practical 
examples. They teach how to be honest, how to be 
straightforward, how to be loyal, how to be patriotic ; to 
honour one’s parents, to be truthful to friends, and such 
like. On this point, however, I must refer my readers to 
my article entitled “ Moral Teaching of Japan,” which 
appeared in one of the early numbers of this year of The 
Nineteenth Century and After, in which I have given a 
detailed account of the subject. 

Nevertheless, 1 may add a few words. In Japan all 
virtues are mainly viewed as a point of duty of those upon 
whom the conduct of those virtues is incumbent. Thus, 
to be loyal to the Emperor is the duty of a subject ; to be 
patriotic is the duty of a citizen to his country ; truthful- 
ness is the duty of a friend ; and reverence is the duty of a 
child to its parents; and so on. In teaching morality to 
children, the sense of duty is constantly kept in view. 
Then again, in oriental ethics the term “name” has an 
important bearing. It may often be translated as “fame” ; 
but it has in reality a wider and more pious signification. 
We have a proverb: “Tigers leave skins behind when 
dead, and men leave (or should leave) names.” Here the 
term “name” may certainly be translated as “ fame”; but 
we often say that “‘ we must not disgrace the name,” mean- 
ing that we must not disgrace ourselves or our family by 
committing any unworthy action. In Japan, to acquire 
fame and not disgrace one’s family name are concurrent 
thoughts. Fame does not mean a satisfaction of vanity. 
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The trend of thought is something like this: “Do not 
commit any bad act, for it will disgrace your name, which 
is the greatest shame to one’s self and to one’s family. If 
your name shines out, so much the better, as it is a sure 
sign that you have behaved well or have done something 
good, something worthy of yourself, your family, or your 
ancestors; but to seek notoriety out of mere vanity is 
despicable, for it is not good conduct and does not deserve 
a good name.” This notion of “name” permeates very 
widely in our idea of morality, which fact will explain 
many cases wherein a Japanese prefers death to life. Per- 
haps the word “ honour” may convey the nearer meaning 
of the word “name”; in fact, the Western word “ honour ” 
is generally translated in Japanese by a combination of the 
words name and fame, as “ Meiyo.” This notion of 
“‘name” is impressed in one way or other upon the minds 
of our youths from childhood, that is to say, from their 
days of elementary education; and it exercises a great 
influence in after life. 
K. SuyEMATsU 
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HERE is a valley in South England remote from 

ambition and from fear, where the passage of strangers 
is rare and unperceived, and where the scent of the grass in 
summer is breathed only by those who are native to that 
secluded land. The roads to the Channel do not traverse 
it; they choose upon either side easier passes over the 
range. One track alone leads up through it to the hills, 
and this is changeable: now green where men have little 
occasion to go, now a good road where it nears the home- 
steads and the barns. The woods grow steep above the 
slopes; they reach sometimes the very summit of the 
heights, or, when they cannot attain them, fill in and 
clothe the combes. And, in between, along the floor of 
the valley, deep pastures and their silence are bordered by 
the lawns of chalky grass and the small yew trees of the 
Downs. 

The clouds that visit its sky reveal themselves beyond 
the one great rise, and sail, white and enormous, to the 
other, and sink beyond that other. But the plains above 
which they have travelled and the Weald to which they go, 
the people of the valley cannot see, and hardly recall. The 
wind, when it reaches such fields, is no longer a gale from 
the salt, but fruitful and soft, an inland breeze ; and those 
whose blood was nourished here feel in that wind the 
fruitfulness of our orchard, and all the life that all things 
draw from air. 

In this place, when I was a boy, I pushed through a 
fringe of beeches that made a complete screen between me 
and the world, and I came to a glade called No-man’s-land. 
I climbed beyond it, and I was surprised and glad, because 
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from the ridge of that glade I saw the sea. To this place 
very lately I returned. 

The many things that I recovered as I came up the 
country-side were not less charming than when a distant 
memory had enshrined them, but much more. What- 
ever veil is thrown by a longing recollection had not 
intensified nor even made more mysterious the beauty 
of that happy ground; not in my very dreams of morn- 
ing had I, in exile, seen it more beloved or more rare. 
Much also that I had forgotten now returned to me as I 
approached—a group of elms, a little turn of the parson’s 
wall, a small paddock beyond the graveyard close, cherished 
by one man, with a low wall of very old stone guarding 
it all around. And all these things fulfilled and amplified 
my delight, till even the good vision of the place, which I 
had kept so many years, left me and was replaced by its 
better reality. ‘“ Here,” I said to myself, “is a symbol 
of what some say is reserved for the soul: pleasure of a 
kind which cannot be imagined save in the moment when 
at last it is attained.” 

When I came to my own gate and my own field, and 
had before me the house I knew, I looked around a little 
(though it was already evening), and I saw that the grass 
was standing as it should stand when it is ready for the 
scythe. For in this as in everything that a man can do— 
of those things at least which are very old—there is an 
exact moment when they are done best. And it has been 
remarked of whatever rules us that it works blunderingly, 
seeing that the good things given to man are not given at 
the precise moment when they would have filled him with 
delight. But, whether this be true or false, we can choose 
the just turn of the seasons in everything we do of our own 
will, and especially in the making of hay. Many think 
that hay is best made when the grass is thickest ; and so 
they delay until it is rank and in flower, and has already 
heavily pulled the ground. And there is another false 
reason for delay, which is wet weather. For very few will 
understand (though it comes year after year) that we have 
rain always in South England between the sickle and the 
scythe, or say just after the weeks of east wind are over. 
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First we have a week of sudden warmth, as though the 
South had come to see us all; then we have the weeks of 
east and south-east wind ; and then we have more or less of 
that rain of which I spoke, and which always astonishes 
the world. Now it is just before, or during, or at the very 
end of that rain—but not later—that grass should be cut for 
hay. True, upland grass, which is always thin, should be 
cut earlier than the grass in the bottoms and along the 
water meadows ; but not even the latest, even in the wettest 
seasons, should be left (as it is) to flower and even to seed. 
For what we get when we store our grass is not a harvest 
of something ripe, but a thing just caught in its prime 
before maturity : as witness that our corn and straw is best 
yellow, but our hay is best green. So also Death should 
be represented with a scythe and Time with a sickle ; for 
Time can take only what is ripe, but Death comes always 
too soon. In a word, then, it is always much easier to cut 
grass too late than too early ; and I, under that evening and 
come back to these pleasant fields, looked at the grass and 
knew that it was time. June was in full advance : it was 
the beginning of that season when the night begins to lose 
her foothold of the earth and to hover over, never quite 
descending, but mixing sunset with the dawn. 

Next morning before it was yet broad day I awoke, and 
thought of the mowing. The birds were already chattering 
in the trees beside my window, all except the nightingale, 
which had left and flown away to the Weald, where he sings 
all summer by day as well as by night in the oaks and the 
hazel spinnies, and especially along the little river Adur, one 
of the rivers of the Weald. The birds and the thought of 
the mowing had awakened me, and I went down the stairs 
and along the stone floors to where I would find a scythe ; 
and when I took it from its nail I remembered how, 
fourteen years ago, I had last gone out with my scythe, 
just so, into the fields at morning. In between that day 
and this were many things, cities and armies, and a con- 
fusion of books, mountains and the desert, and horrible 
great breadths of sea. 

When I got out into the long grass, the sun was not yet 
risen ; but there were already many colours in the eastern 
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sky, and I made haste to sharpen my scythe, so that I 
might get to the cutting before the dew should dry. Some 
say that it is best to wait till all the dew has risen, so as to 
get the grass quite dry from the very first. But, though it 
is an advantage to get the grass quite dry, yet it is not 
worth while to wait till the dew has risen. For in the 
first place you lose many hours of work (and those the 
coolest) and next—which is more important—you lose that 
great ease and thickness in cutting which comes of the dew. 
So I at once began to sharpen my scythe. 

There is an art also in the sharpening of a scythe ; and 
it is worth describing carefully. Your blade must be dry ; 
and that is why you will see men rubbing the scythe-blade 
with grass before they whet it. Then also your rubber 
must be quite dry ; and on this account it is a good thing 
to lay it on your coat and keep it there during all your day’s 
mowing. The scythe you stand upright, with the blade 
pointing away from you, and you put your left hand firmly 
on the back of the blade, grasping it: then you pass the 
rubber first down one side of the blade-edge and then down 
the other, beginning near the handle and going on to the 
point and working quickly and hard. When you first do 
this you will perhaps cut your hand; but it is only at first 
that such an accident will happen to you. To tell when 
the scythe is sharp enough this is the rule. First the stone 
clangs and grinds against the iron harshly ; then it rings 
musically to one note ; then, at last, it purrs as though the 
iron and stone were exactly suited. When you hear this, 
your scythe is sharp enough ; and I, when I heard it in that 
June dawn, with everything quite silent except the birds, 
let down the scythe and bent myself to mow. 

When one does anything anew, after so many years, 
one fears very much for one’s trick or habit. But all things 
once learnt are easily recoverable ; and I very soon recovered 
the swing and power of the mower. Mowing well and 
mowing badly—or rather not mowing at all—are separated 
by very little; as is also true of writing verse, of playing the 
fiddle, and of dozens of other things, but of nothing more 
than of believing. For the bad or young or untaught 
mower, the mower without tradition, the mower Promethean, 
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the mower original and contemptuous of the Past, does all 
these things :—He leaves great crescents of grass uncut. 
He digs the point of the scythe hard into the ground with 
a jerk. He loosens the handles and even the fastening of 
the blade. He twists the blade with his blunders, he 
blunts the blade, he chips it, dulls it, or breaks it clean off 
at the tip. If any one is standing by he cuts him in the 
ankle. He sweeps up into the air wildly, with nothing to 
resist his stroke. He drags up earth with the grass, which 
is like making the meadow bleed. But the good mower 
who does things just as they should be done and have been 
for a hundred thousand years, falls into none of these 
fooleries. He goes forwards very steadily, his scythe- 
blade just barely missing the ground, every grass falling ; 
the swish and rhythm of his mowing are always the 
same. 

So great an art can only be learnt by a continual 
practice ; but this much is worth writing down, that, as in 
all good work, to know the thing with which you work is 
the core of the affair. Good verse is best written on good 
paper with an easy pen, not with a lump of coal on a 
whitewashed wall. The pen thinks for you; and so does 
the scythe mow for you, if you treat it honourably and in 
a manner that makes it recognise its service. ‘The manner 
is this. You must regard the scythe as a pendulum that 
swings, not as a knife that cuts. A good mower puts no 
more strength into his stroke than into his lifting. Again, 
stand up to your work. The bad mower, eager and full of 
pain, leans forward and tries to force the scythe through 
the grass. The good mower, serene and able, stands as 
nearly straight as the shape of the scythe will let him and 
follows up every stroke closely, moving his left foot forward. 
Then also let every stroke get well away. Mowing isa 
thing of ample gestures, like the drawing of a cartoon. 
Then again, get you into a mechanical and repetitive 
mood: be thinking of anything at all but your mowing, 
and be anxious only when there seems some interruption 
to the monotony of the sound. In this mowing should be 
like one’s prayers: all of a sort and always the same, and 
so made that you can establish a monotony and work them, 
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as it were, with half your mind :—that happier half, the 
half that does not bother. 

In this way, when I had recovered the art after so many 
years, 1 went forward over the field, cutting lane after lane 
through the grass, and bringing out its most secret essences 
with the sweep of the scythe, until the air was full of 
odours. At the end of every lane I sharpened my scythe 
and looked back at the work done, and then carried my 
scythe down again upon my shoulder to begin another. 
So, long before the bell rang in the chapel on the hill above 
me, that is, long before six o’clock, which is the time for 
the Angelus, I had many swathes already lying in order 
parallel like soldiery ; and the high grass yet standing, 
making a great contrast with the shaven part, looked 
dense and high. As it says in the Ballad of Val-és-Dunes ; 


where :— 


“ The tall son of the Snow Winds 
Came riding out of Hither-hythe,” 


and his horsehoofs (you will remember) trampled into the 
grass and made a gap in it, and his sword (as you know) 


“. . . was like a scythe, 
In Arcus when the grass is high 
And all the swathes in order lie, 
And there’s the bailiff standing by 
A-gathering of the tithe.” 


So I mowed all that morning, till the houses awoke in 
the valley, and from some of them rose a little fragrant 
smoke, and men began to be seen. 

I stood still and rested on my scythe to watch the 
awakening of the village, when I saw coming up to my 
field a man whom I had known in older times, before I had 
left the valley. 

He was of that dark silent race upon which all the 
learned quarrel, but which, by whatever meaningless name 
it may be called, Iberian or Celtic or what-you-will, is the 
permanent root of all England, and makes English wealth 
and preserves it everywhere, except perhaps in the Fens 
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and in a part of Yorkshire. Everywhere else you will find 
it active and strong. These people are intensive ; their 
thoughts and their labours turn inward. It is on account 
of their presence in these islands that our gardens are the 
richest in the world. They also love low rooms and ample 
fires and great warm slopes of thatch. They have, as I 
believe, an older acquaintance with the English air than any 
other of all the strains that make up England. They hunted 
in the Weald with stones, and camped in the pines of the 
green-sand. *They lurked under the oaks of the upper 
rivers, and saw the legionaries go up, up the straight paved 
road from the sea. They helped the Jew pirates to destroy 
the towns, and mixed with those pirates and shared the 
spoil of the villas, and were glad to see the captains and the 
priests destroyed. They remain; and no admixture of the 
Frisian pirates, or the Breton or the Angevin and Norman 
conquerors, has very much affected their cunning eyes. 

To this race, I say, belonged the man who now ap- 
proached me. And he said to me: “ Mowing?”; and I 
answered “Ar.” Then he also said “Ar,” as in duty 
bound ; for so we speak to each other in the Stenes of the 
Downs. 

Next he told me that, as he had nothing to do, he would 
end me a hand ; and I thanked him warmly, or, as we say, 
“kindly.” For it is a good custom of ours always to treat 
bargaining as though it were a courteous pastime; and 
though what he was after was money, and what I wanted 
was his labour at the least pay, yet we both played the 
comedy that we were free men, the one granting a grace 
and the other accepting it. For the dry bones of commerce, 
avarice and method and need, are odious to the Valley ; and 
we cover them up with a pretty body of fiction and observ- 
ances. Thus, when it comes to buying pigs, the buyer does 
not begin to decry the pig and the vendor to praise it, as is 
the custom with lesser men; but tradition makes them do 
business in this fashion :— 

First the buyer will go up to the seller when he sees 
him in his own steading, and, looking at the pigs with 
admiration, the buyer will say that rain may or may not 
fall, or that we shall have snow or thunder, according 
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to the time of year. Then the seller, looking critically at 
the pig, will agree that the weather is as his friend main- 
tains. There is no haste at all; great leisure marks the 
dignity of their exchange. And the next step is, that the 
buyer says: ‘“ That’s a fine pig you have there, Mr. 
(giving the seller’s name). ‘ Ar, powerful fine pig.” Then 
the seller, saying also “ Mr.” (for twin brothers rocked in 
one cradle give each other ceremonious observance here), 
the seller, I say, admits, as though with reluctance, the 
strength and beauty of the pig, and falls into deep thought. 
Then the buyer says, as though moved by a great desire, 
that he is ready to give so much for the pig, naming half 
the proper price or a little less. Then the seller remains in 
silence for some moments ; and at last begins to shake his 
head slowly, till he says: “I don’t be thinking of selling 
the pig anyways.” He will also add that a party only 
Wednesday offered him so much for the pig—and he names 
about double the proper price. Thus all ritual is duly 
accomplished ; and the solemn act is entered upon with 
reverence and in a spirit of truth. For when the buyer 
uses this phrase: “ll tell you what I w#// do,” and offers 
within half-a-crown of the pig’s value, the seller replies that 
he can refuse him nothing and names half-a-crown above 
its value; the difference is split, the pig is sold, and in 
the rich soul of each rhymes the peace of something 
accomplished. 

Thus do we buy a pig or land or labour or malt or lime, 
always with elaboration and set forms; and many a London 
man has paid double and more for his violence and his 
greedy haste and very unchivalrous higgling. As happened 
with the land at Underwaltham, which the mortgagees had 
begged and implored the estate to take at twelve hundred 
and had privately offered to all the world at a thousand, but 
which a sharp direct man, of the kind that makes great 
fortunes, a man in a motor car, a man of few words, 
bought for two thousand three hundred before my very 
eyes, protesting that they might take his offer or leave 
it; and all because he did not begin by praising the 
land. 

Well then, this man I spoke of offered to help me, and 
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he went to get his scythe. But I went into the house and 
brought out a gallon jar of small ale for him and for me; 
for the sun was now very warm and small ale goes well 
with mowing. When we had drunk some of this ale in 
mugs called “I see you,” we took each a swathe, he a little 
behind me because he was the better mower; and so for 
many hours we swung, one before the other, mowing and 
mowing at the tall grass of the field. And the sun rose to 
noon and we were still at our mowing ; and we eat food, 
but only for a little while, and we took again to our mow- 
ing. And at last there was nothing left but a small square 
of grass, standing like a square of linesmen who keep their 
formation, tall and unbroken, with all the dead lying around 
them when a battle is over and done. 

Then for some little time I rested after all those hours; 
and the man and I talked together, and a long way off we 
heard in another field the musical sharpening of a scythe. 

The sunlight slanted powdered and mellow over the 
breadth of the valley; for day was nearing its end. I went 
to fetch rakes from the steading ; and when I had come 
back the last of the grass had fallen, and all the field lay flat 
and smooth, with the very green short grass in lanes between 
the dead and yellow swathes. 

These swathes we raked into cocks to keep them from 
the dew against our return at day-break; and we made the 
cocks as tall and steep as we could, for in that shape they 
best keep off the dew and it is easier also to spread them 
after the sun has risen. Then we raked up every straggling 
blade, till the whole field was a clean floor for the tedding 
and the carrying of the hay next morning. The grass we 
had mown was but a little over two acres; for that is all the 
pasture on my little tiny farm. 

When we had done all this, there fell upon us the 
beneficent and deliberate evening; so that as we sat a little 
while together near the rakes, we saw the valley more 
solemn and dim around us, and all the trees and hedge-rows 
quite still, and held by a complete silence. Then I paid 
my companion his wage, and bade him a good night, till 
we should meet in the same place before sunrise. 


He went off with a slow and steady progress, as all our 
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peasants do, making their walking a part of the easy but 
continual labour of their lives. But I sat on, watching the 
light creep around towards the north and change, and the 
waning moon coming up as though by stealth behind the 
woods of No-man’s-land. 


H. Bettoc 
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CHAPTER III 


ISS RABY and Elizabeth were seated together in 

the lounge of the Héte/ des Alpes. ‘They had walked 
up from the Béscione to see Colonel Leyland. But he, 
apparently, had walked down there to see them ; and the 
only thing to do was to wait, and to justify the wait by 
ordering some refreshment. So Miss Raby had afternoon 
tea, while Elizabeth behaved like a perfect lady over an 
ice, occasionally turning the spoon upside down in her 
mouth when she saw that no one was looking. The under 
waiters were clearing cups and glasses off the marble topped 
tables; and the gold laced officials were rearranging the 
wicker chairs into seductive groups of three and two. 
Here and there the visitors lingered among their crumbs ; 
and the Russian Prince had fallen asleep in a prominent 
and ungraceful position. But most people had started for 
a little walk before dinner, or had gone to play tennis, or 
had taken a book under a tree. The weather was delight- 
ful; and the sun had so far declined that its light had 
become spiritualised, suggesting new substance as well as 
new colour in everything on which it fell. From her seat 
Miss Raby could see the great precipices under which they 
had passed the day before; and beyond those precipices she 
could see Italy—the Val d’Aprile, the Val Senese, and the 
mountains she had named “ The Beasts of the South.” All 
day those mountains were insignificant—distant chips of 
white or grey stone. But the evening sun transfigured 
them ; and they would sit up like purple bears against the 
southern sky. 
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“Tt is a sin you should not be out, Elizabeth. Find 
your friend if you can, and make her go with you. If you 
see Colonel Leyland, tell him I am here.” 

“Ts that all, ma’am?” Elizabeth was fond of her 
eccentric mistress, and her heart had been softened by the 
ice. She saw that Miss Raby did not look well. Possibly 
the course of love was running roughly. And indeed 
gentlemen must be treated with tact : especially when both 
parties are getting on. 

“Don’t give pennies to the children: that is the only 
other thing.” 

The guests had disappeared, and the number of officials 
visibly diminished. From the hall behind came the 
genteel sniggers of those two most vile creatures, a young 
lady behind the bureau and a young man in a frock coat 
who shows new arrivals to their rooms. Some of the 
porters joined them, standing at a suitable distance. At 
last only Miss Raby, the Russian Prince, and the concierge, 
were left in the lounge. 

The concierge was a competent European of forty or so, 
who spoke all languages fluently, and some well. He was 
still active, and had evidently once been muscular, But 
either his life or his time of life had been unkind to his 
figure : in a few years he would certainly be fat. His face 
was less easy to decipher. He was engaged in the un- 
questioning performance of his duty ; and that is not a 
moment for self-revelation. He opened the windows, he 
filled the match-boxes, he flicked the little tables with a 
duster, always keeping an eye on the door in case any one 
arrived without luggage, or left without paying. He 
touched an electric bell; and a waiter flew up and cleared 
away Miss Raby’s tea things. He touched another bell, 
and sent an underling to tidy up some fragments of paper 
which had fallen out of a bedroom window. Then “ Excuse 
me, madam !” and he had picked up Miss Raby’s handker- 
chief with a slight bow. Heseemed to bear her no grudge 
for her abrupt departure of the preceding evening. Per- 
haps it was into his hand that she had dropped a tip. 
Perhaps he did not remember she had been there. 

The gesture with which he returned the handkerchief 
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troubled her with vague memories. Before she could 
thank him he was back in the doorway, standing sideways, 
so that the slight curve of his stomach was outlined against 
the view. He was speaking to a youth of athletic but 
melancholy appearance, who was fidgeting in the portico 
without. “I told you the percentage,” she heard. “If 
you had agreed to it, would have recommended you. 
Now it is too late. I have enough guides.” 

Our generosity benefits more people than we suppose. 
We tip the cabman, and something goes to the man who 
whistled for him. We tip the man who lights up the 
stalactite grotto with magnesium wire; and something 
goes to the boatman who brought us there. We tip the 
waiter in the restaurant; and something goes off the 
waiter’s wages. A vast machinery, whose existence we 
seldom realise, promotes the distribution of our wealth. 
When the concierge returned, Miss Raby asked: “ And 
what is the percentage ?” 

She asked with the definite intention of disconcerting 
him, not because she was unkind, but because she wished 
to discover what qualities, if any, lurked beneath that civil, 
efficient exterior. And the spirit of her enquiry was 
sentimental rather than scientific. 

With an educated man she would have succeeded. In 
attempting to reply to her question, he would have revealed 
something. But the concierge had no reason to pay even lip 
service to logic. He replied: “Yes, madam! this is 
perfect weather, both for our visitors and for the hay,” and 
hurried to help a bishop, who was selecting a picture 
postcard. 

Miss Raby, instead of moralising on the inferior 
resources of the lower classes, acknowledged a defeat. She 
watched the man spreading out the postcards, helpful yet 
not obtrusive, alert yet deferential. She watched him make 
the bishop buy more than he wanted. This was the man 
who had talked of love to her- upon the mountain. But 
hitherto he had only revealed his identity by chance gestures 
bequeathed to him at birth. Intercourse with the gentle 
classes had required new qualities—civility, ommniscience, 
imperturbability. It was the old answer : the gentle classes 
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were responsible for him. It is inevitable, as well as 
desirable, that we should bear each other’s burdens. 

It was absurd to blame Feo for his worldliness,—for 
his essential vulgarity. He had not made himself. It 
was even absurd to regret his transformation from an 
athlete: his greasy stoutness, his big black kiss-curl, his 
waxed moustache, his chin which was dividing and 
propagating itself like some primitive form of life. In 
England, nearly twenty years before, she had altered his 
figure as well as his character. He was one of the products 
of The Eternal Moment. 

A great tenderness overcame her—the sadness of an 
unskilful demiurge, who makes a world and beholds that it 
is bad. She desired to ask pardon of her creatures, even 
though they were too poorly formed to grant it. The 
longing to confess, which she had suppressed that morning 
beside the bed of Signora Cantu, broke out again with the 
violence of a physical desire. When the bishop had gone 
she renewed the conversation, though on different lines, 
saying: ‘Yes, it is beautiful weather. I have just been 
enjoying a walk up from the Biscione. I am stopping there!” 

He saw that she was willing to talk, and replied 
pleasantly : “The Bzsczone must be a very nice hotel : many 
people speak well of it. The fresco is very beautiful.” 
He was too shrewd to object to a little charity. 

“What lots of new hotels there are!” She lowered 
her voice in order not to rouse the Prince, whose presence 
weighed on her curiously. 

“Oh, madam! I should indeed think so. When I was 
a lad—excuse me one moment.” 

An American girl, who was new to the country, came 
up with her hand full of coins, and asked him hopelessly 
‘“‘ whatever they were worth.” He explained, and gave her 
change: Miss Raby was not sure that he gave her right 
change. 


“When I was a lad 





He was again interrupted, to 


speed two parting guests. One of them tipped him ; he 

said “thank you.” The other did not tip him: he said 

“thank you,” all the same, but not in the same way. 

Obviously he had as yet no recollections of Miss Raby. 
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*“* But a pleasant place ? ” 
“Very pleasant, madam.” 
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Feo were left together. 


Dn we he wm 


“When I was a lad, Vorta was a poor little place.” 


“Kouf !” said the Russian Prince, suddenly waking up 
and startling them both. He clapped on a felt hat, and 
departed at full speed for a constitutional. Miss Raby and 


It was then that she ceased to hesitate, and determined 
to remind him that they had met before. All day she had 
sought for a spark of life ; and it might be summoned by 


pointing to that other fire which she discerned, far back in 
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present day. 
! “‘ This is my second visit,” she said boldly. 
7 at the Bzscione twenty years ago.” 


the travelled distance, high up in the mountains of youth. 
What he would do, if he also discerned it, she did not 
know ; but she hoped that he would become alive, that he 
at all events would escape the general doom which she had 
prepared for the place and the people. And what she would 
do, during their joint contemplation, she did not even 


She would hardly have ventured if the sufferings of the 
day had not hardened her. After much pain, respectability 
becomes ludicrous. And she had only to overcome the 
difficulty of Feo’s being a man, not the difficulty of his 
being a concierge. She had never observed that spiritual 
reticence towards social inferiors which is usual at 


He showed the first sign of emotion: that reference to 


) the Biscione annoyed him. 


“I was told I should find you up here,” continued 


Miss Raby. ‘I remember you very well. 
take us over the passes.” 


doubtfully. 
“You and another lady, madam, 
Miss 4g 
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She watched his face intently. She did not expect it to 
relax into an expansive smile. ‘“ Ah!” he said, taking off 
his peaked cap; “I remember you perfectly, madam. 
What a pleasure, if I may say so, to meet you again!” 

“I am pleased, too,” said the lady, looking at him 
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“ Mrs. Harbottle.” 


“To be sure; I carried your luggage. I often remember 
your kindness.” 

She looked up. He was standing near an open window, 
and the whole of fairy land stretched behind him. Her 
sanity forsook her, and she said gently: ‘“ Will you mis- 
understand me, if I say that I have never forgotten your 
kindness either ? ” 

He replied : “The kindness was yours, madam ; I only 
did my duty.” 

“Duty ?” she cried ; ‘“‘ what about duty ?” 

“You and Miss Harbottle were such generous ladies. 
I well remember how grateful I was: you always paid me 
above the tariff fare m 

Then she realised that he had forgotten everything; 
forgotten her, forgotten what had happened, even forgotten 
what he was like when he was young. 

“Stop being polite,” she said coldly. ‘You were not 
polite when I saw you last.” 

“I am very sorry,” he exclaimed, suddenly alarmed. 

“Turn round. Look at the mountains.” 

“Yes, yes.” His fishy eyes blinked nervously. He 
fiddled with his watch chain which lay in a furrow of his 
waistcoat. He ran away to warn some poorly dressed 
children off the view terrace. When he returned she still 
insisted. 

‘“‘] must tell you,” she said, in calm, business-like tones. 
‘Look at that great mountain, round which the road goes 
south. Look half way up, on its eastern side—where the 
flowers are. It was there that you once gave yourself away.” 

He gaped at her in horror. He remembered. He was 
inexpressibly shocked. 

It was at that moment that Colonel Leyland returned. 

She walked up to him saying: “ This is the man I 
spoke of yesterday.” 

“Good afternoon ; what man?” said Colonel Leyland 
fussily. He saw that she was flushed, and concluded that 
someone had been rude to her. Since their relations were 
somewhat anomalous, he was all the more particular that 
she should be treated with respect. 
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“The man who fell in love with me whenI was 
young.” 

“Tt is untrue!” cried the wretched Feo, seeing at once 
the trap that had been laid for him. “The lady imagined 
it. I swear, sir.—I meant nothing. I was a lad. It was 
before I learnt behaviour. I had even forgotten it. She 
reminded me. She has disturbed me.” 

“Good Lord !” said Colonel Leyland. ‘Good Lord !” 

“T should lose my place, sir; and I have a wife and 
children, I shall be ruined.” 

“Sufficient!” cried Colonel Leyland. ‘ Whatever 
Miss Raby’s intentions may be, she does not intend to ruin 

ou. 

“You have misunderstood me, Feo,” said Miss Raby 
gently. 

‘“‘ How unlucky we have been missing each other,” said 
Colonel Leyland, in trembling tones that were meant to be 
nonchalant. ‘ Shall we go a little walk before dinner? I 
hope that you are stopping.” 

She did not attend. She was watching Feo. His alarm 
had subsided ; and he revealed a new emotion, even less 
agreeable to her. His shoulders straightened, he developed 
an irresistible smile, and, when he saw that she was looking 
and that Colonel Leyland was not, he winked at her. 

It was a ghastly sight, perhaps the most hopelessly 
depressing of all the things she had seen at Vorta. But its 
effect on her was memorable. It evoked a complete vision 
of that same man as he had been twenty years before. She 
could see him to the smallest detail of his clothes or his hair, 
the flowers in his hand, the graze on his wrist, the heavy 
bundle that he had loosed from his back so that he might 
speak as a freeman. She could hear his voice, neither 
insolent nor diffident, never threatening, never apologising, 
urging her first in the studied phrases he had learnt from 
books, then, as his passion grew, becoming incoherent, crying 
that she must believe him, that she must love him in return, 
that she must fly with him to Italy, where they would live 
for ever, always happy, always young. She had cried out 
then, as a young lady should, and had thanked him not to 
insult her. And now, in her middle age, she cried out 
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again, because the sudden shock and the contrast had 
worked a revelation. ‘Don’t think I’m in love with you 
now !” she cried. 

For she realised that only now was she not in love with 
him : that the incident upon the mountain had been one of 
the great moments of her life—perhaps the greatest, certainly 
the most enduring : that she had drawn unacknowledged 
power and inspiration from it, just as trees draw vigour 
from a subterranean spring. Never again could she think 
of it as a half humorous episode in her development. 
There was more reality in it than in all the years of success 
and varied achievement which had followed, and which it 
had rendered possible. For all her correct behaviour and 
lady-like display, she had been in love with Feo; and she 
had never loved so greatly again. A presumptuous boy had 
taken her to the gates of heaven ; and, though she would 
not enter with him, the eternal remembrance of the vision 
had made life seem endurable and good. 

Colonel Leyland, by her side, babbled respectabilities, 
trying to pass the situation off as normal. He was saving 
her ; for he liked her very much, and it pained him when 
she was foolish. But her last remark to Feo had frightened 
him; and he began to feel that he must save himself. 
They were no longer alone. The bureau lady and the young 
gentleman were listening breathlessly ; and the porters were 
tittering at the discomfiture of their superior. A French 
lady had spread among the guests the agreeable news that 
an Englishman had surprised his wife making love to the 
concierge. On the terrace outside, a mother waved away 
her daughters. The bishop was preparing, very leisurely, 
for a walk. 

But Miss Raby was oblivious. ‘ How little I know !” 
she said. ‘I never knew till now that I had loved him and 
that it was a mere chance—a little catch, a kink—that I 
never told him so.” 

It was her habit to speak out ; and there was no present 
passion to disturb or prevent her. She was still detached, 
looking back at a fire upon the mountains, marvelling at its 
increased radiance, but too far off to feel its heat. And b 
speaking out she believed, pathetically enough, that she was 
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making herself intelligible. Her remark seemed inexpress- 
ibly coarse to Colonel Leyland. 

“But these beautiful thoughts are a poor business, are 
they not?” she continued, addressing Feo, who was losing 
his gallant air, and becoming bewildered. “ They’re hardly 
enough to grow old on. I think I would give all my 
imagination, all my skill with words, if I could recapture 
one crude fact, if 1 could replace one single person whom I 
have broken.” 

‘Quite so, madam,” he responded, with downcast eyes. 

“If only I could find someone here who would under- 
stand me, to whom I could confess, I think I should be 
happier. I have done so much harm in Vorta, dear Feo—” 

Feo raised his eyes. Colonel Leyland struck his stick 
on the parquet floor. 

“ and at last I thought I would speak to you, in case 
you understood me. I remembered that you had once been 
very gracious to me—yes, gracious: there is no other word. 
But I have harmed you also : how could you understand ? ” 

‘“* Madam, I understand perfectly,” said the concierge, 
who had recovered a little, and was determined to end the 
distressing scene, in which his reputation was endangered, 
and his vanity aroused only to be rebuffed. “tis you who 
are mistaken. You have done me no harm at all. You 
have benefited me.” 

“Precisely,” said Colonel Leyland. “That is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. Miss Raby has been the 
making of Vorta.” 

‘Exactly sir. After the lady’s book, foreigners come, 
hotels are built, we all grow richer. When I first came 
here, I was a common ignorant porter who carried luggage 
over the passes; I worked, I found opportunities, 1 was 
pleasing to the visitors—and now!” He checked himself 
suddenly. ‘Of course I am still but a poor man. My 
wife and children g 

“ Children!” cried Miss Raby, suddenly seeing a path of 
salvation. ‘ What children have you ?” 

“Three little dear boys,” he replied, without enthusiasm. 


“* How old is the youngest ?” 
** Madam, five.” 
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‘Let me have that child,” she said impressively ; “ and 
I will bring him up. He shall live among rich people. 
He shall see that they are not the vile creatures he sup- 
poses, always clamouring for respect and deference and 
trying to buy them with money. Rich people are good: 
they are capable of sympathy and love: they are fond of 
the truth; and when they are with each other they are 
clever. Your boy shall learn this, and he shall try to 
teach it to you. And when he grows up, if God is good 
to him he shall teach the rich: he shall teach them not 
to be stupid to the poor. I have tried myself; and people 
buy my books and say that they are good, and smile and 
lay them down. But I know this: so long as the stupidity 
exists, not only our charities and missions and schools, but 
the whole of our civilisation, are vain.” 

It was painful for Colonel Leyland to listen to such 
phrases. He made one more effort to rescue Miss Raby. 
“Je vous prie de ne pas——” he began gruffly, and then 
stopped, for he remembered that the concierge must know 
French. But Feo was not attending, nor, of course, had 
he attended to the lady’s prophecies. He was wondering 
if he could persuade his wife to give up the little boy, 
and, if he did, how much they dare ask from Miss Raby 
without repulsing her. 

“That will be my pardon,” she continued, “if out of 
the place where I have done so much evil I bring some 
good. I am tired of memories, though they have been 
very beautiful. Now, Feo, I want you to give me some- 
thing else: a living boy. I shall always puzzle you; and 
I cannot help it. I have changed so much since we met, 
and I have changed you also. We are both new people. 
Remember that; for I want to ask you one question before 
we part, and I cannot see why you shouldn’t answer it. 
Feo! I want you to attend.” 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said the concierge, rousing 
himself from his calculations. “Is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

“‘ Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’; that day when you said you 
were in love with me—was it true?” 

It was doubtful whether he could have answered, 
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whether he had now any opinion about that day at all. 
But he did not make the attempt. He saw again that 
he was menaced by an ugly, withered, elderly woman, 
who was trying to destroy his reputation and his domestic 
peace. He shrank towards Colonel Leyland and faltered: 
“* Madam, you must excuse me, but I had rather you did 
not see my wife; she is so sharp. You are most kind 
about my little boy; but, madam, no, she would never 
permit it.” 

“You have insulted a lady!” shouted the colonel, and 
made a chivalrous movement of attack. From the hall 
behind came exclamations of horror and expectancy. Some- 
one ran for the manager. 

Miss Raby interposed, saying : “ He will never think me 
respectable.” She looked at the dishevelled Feo, fat, 
perspiring, and unattractive, and smiled sadly at her own 
stupidity, not at his. It was useless to speak to him again ; 
her talk had scared away his competence and his civility, 
and scarcely anything was left. He was hardly more 
human than a frightened rabbit. ‘Poor man,” she 
murmured, “I have only vexed him. But I wish he 
would have given me the boy. And I wish he would 
have answered my question, if only out of pity. He 
does not know the sort of thing that keeps me alive.” She 
was looking at Colonel Leyland, and so discovered that he 
too was discomposed. It was her peculiarity that she could 
only attend to the person she was speaking with, and forgot 
the personality of the listeners. “I have been vexing you 
as well: I am very silly.” 

“Tt is a little late to think about me,” said Colonel 
Leyland grimly. 

She remembered their conversation of yesterday, and 
understood him at once. But for him she had no careful 
explanation, no tender pity. Here was a man who was 
well born and well educated, who had all those things called 
advantages, who imagined himself full of insight and 
cultivation and knowledge of mankind. And he had proved 
himself to be at the exact’ spiritual level of the man who 
had no advantages, who was poor and had been made 
vulgar, whose early virtue had been destroyed by circum- 
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stance, whose manliness and simplicity had perished in 
serving the rich. If Colonel Leyland, also, believed that 
she was now in love with Feo, she would not exert herself 
to undeceive him. Nor indeed would she have found it 
possible. 

From the darkening valley there rose up the first strong 
singing note of the campanile; and she turned from the 
men towards it with a motion of love. But that day was 
not to close without the frustation of every hope. The 
sound inspired Feo to make conversation; and, as the 
mountains reverberated, he said: “Is it not unfortunate, 
sir? A gentleman went to see our fine new tower this 
morning ; and he believes that the land is slipping from 
underneath, and that it will fall. Of course it will not harm 
us up here.” 

His speech was successful. The stormy scene came to 
an abrupt and placid conclusion. Before they had realised 
it, she had taken up her Bedeker and left them, with no 
tragic gesture. In that moment of final failure, there had 
been vouchsafed to her a vision of herself ; and she saw that 
she had lived worthily. She was conscious of a triumph 
over experience and earthly facts, a triumph magnificent, 
cold, hardly human, whose existence no one but herself 
would ever surmise. From the view-terrace she looked 
down on the perishing and perishable beauty of the valley ; 
and, though she loved it no less, it seemed to be infinitely 
distant, like a valley in a star. At that moment, if kind 
voices had called her from the hotel, she would not have 
returned. ‘I suppose this is old age,” she thought. “It’s 
not so very dreadful.” 

No one did call her. Colonel Leyland would have 
liked to do so; for he knew that she must be unhappy. 
But she had hurt him too much; she had exposed her 
thoughts and desires to a man of another class. Not onl 
she, but he himself and all their equals, were degraded by 
it. She had discovered their nakedness to the alien. 

People came in to dress for dinner and for the concert. 
From the hall there pressed out a stream of excited servants, 
filling the lounge as an operatic chorus fills the stage, and 
announcing the approach of the manager. It was impos- 
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sible to pretend that nothing had happened. The scandal 
would be immense, and must be diminished as it best 
might. 

Much as Colonel Leyland disliked touching people he 
took Feo by the arm, and then quickly raised his finger to 
his forehead. 

‘Exactly, sir,’ whispered the concerge. ‘Of course 
we understand —QOh thank you, sir, thank you very 
much: thank you very much indeed ! ” 





E. M. Forster 
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R. TEMPERLEY’S Canning is an addition to his- 

tory rather than to biography. The reader will learn 
much about the Holy Alliance and how it was dissolved ; 
and, if he follows Mr. Temperley’s historical judgments, 
he will not go very far astray in his conception of English 
domestic problems. But he will not rise up with a clear 
and brilliant picture in his mind’s eye of the man who was 
the J. K. Stephen of one era, and the Gladstone of the 
next. It seems as if we should never know Canning per- 
sonally. The loss is no slight one. As often as we read 
The Anti-‘facobin, we are tantalised by the vain desire to 
draw near and behold the fountain of so much wit. When- 
ever we read one of his speeches, we want to stop to the 
end of the proceedings and shake his hand ; but when his 
voice has ceased and we look round for him, he is gone. 
Fox we know, and Pitt we know ; but Canning had not a 
Lord Holland, not even a Wilberforce or a Tomline, to 
make him live for posterity. When, therefore, we open a 
modern Life of Canning, it is always in the hope of finding 
at last the warm and bodily shape of this fascinating but 
evasive presence. Mr. Temperley has not satisfied this 
want. He is not an artist ; and his chapters on “ Jacobin 
and Anti-Jacobin” and ‘“ Characteristics,” though sound, 
have no magic touch and no composition. Neither does 
the man emerge as the action unfolds itself, nor are the 
letters well selected to display his personality. So Canning’s 
spirit is still disembodied ; his “frustrate ghost” still hovers 
round the shelves that contain his own words and 


1 George Canning. By H. W. V. Temperley. London: Finch. 1905. 
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works, refusing to be shut up between the boards of a 
biography. 

But if Mr. Temperley has not made the man emerge, 
he has produced the Foreign Secretary. He has a con- 
siderable command of the neglected art of telling diplo- 
matic history well (the lack of which did so much to mar 
Gardiner’s work). The struggle of Canning with the Holy 
Alliance can be read nowhere so well as in this volume. 
Mr. Temperley has, by arduous scholarship, mastered the 
material of this part of his subject ; he has also a grasp of 
the questions at issue, an appreciation of the principles and 
results involved, together with a burning enthusiasm for 
this part of his hero’s life task—an enthusiasm which 
reflects itself in the narrative and carries the reader along. 
Certainly he brings the conviction to every Liberal, and 
I should hope to every Englishman, that there has never 
since been such a Foreign Secretary, and that, in foreign 
affairs, all that we have since done well has been based on 
Canning’s principles, and all that we have done ill has been 
where Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, or Salisbury diverged 
from the tradition of the man who, in their happier 
moments, served them for a model. 

The most important point for historians to note, is 
Mr. Temperley’s account of Canning’s action in 1818-9, 
before he was Foreign Secretary. He shows how it was 
Canning’s solitary resistance that prevented Castlereagh from 
committing himself yet more deeply to the Holy Alliance 
than he actually did. This is particularly welcome in the 
face of the interesting attempt to whitewash Castlereagh 
which appeared in Lord Salisbury’s posthumous volumes. 

The freedom of Greece and of South America, and, still 
more decidedly, the dissolution of the Holy Alliance, which 
opened the path of future change to France, Italy, Austria 
and Germany, were largely due to Canning. The debt 
which the foreign world owes him is immense. But what 
did he do for England? He successfully opposed parlia- 
mentary reform ; and he failed to pass Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Was it, in fact, the irony of fate that, in his life’s 
work, he should unwillingly illustrate his own bitter words 
about his Liberal opponents, and prove “the friend of 
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every country but his own”? Did he, after all, do less 
for “ thy interest, England” than for “thine, Peru” ?' No, 
For it was he who transformed the Tory into the Conser- 
vative Party, no less certainly than it was Fox who trans- 
formed the Whig into the Liberal Party. As Fox assimi- 
lated the Whig Party to the altered conditions of the 
democratic era, so Canning assimilated the Anti-Jacobin 
Party to the conditions of the reform era. Had it not been 
for Fox, there would have been no Liberal Party in Eng- 
land ; had it not been for Canning, there would have been 
no Conservative Party. The nineteenth century would, 
here as on the Continent, have been a war of the privileged 
against the unprivileged, of King, Lords and Commons 
against People. England would have had to tread the 
round of revolution and reaction, like every other nation in 
Europe. But, whereas Fox acted instinctively on his own 
generous, factious, Titanic impulse, when he carried off half 
the astonished Whigs into democracy, Canning on the 
other hand, when, thirty years later, he made the Tory 
Party take up its bed and walk, was only carrying on the 
real tradition of Pitt, which every Pittite except himself 
had long forgotten. 

Just as it was necessary for Fox to remain a Whig in 
order to liberalize the Whigs, so it was necessary for 
Canning to remain a Tory in order to modernize the Tories. 
And a Tory Canning was, to the end of his life. It is a 
mistake to say that he became converted to Liberalism. 
He never changed any of his fundamental ideas, though in 
1794 he thought the Jacobins, and in 1824 the Holy 
Alliance, to be the greatest danger to constitutionalism. 
Like Pitt, he favoured Free Trade and Catholic Emanci- 
pation ; like Pitt, he would have been glad to see imitations 
of the old Tory constitution of England set up in foreign 
countries, as a hedge against despotism and democracy alike. 
But, all the same, he thought (differing here from his 
master) that the Constitution and Parliament of England 
ought never to undergo alteration. His political views 
were static, not evolutionary. He liked as much represen- 
tation as there had been in the eighteenth century, but 


1 The New Morality (Anti-Jacobin). 
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no more; as much freedom of speech as there had been 
then, but no more. He denied the right of public meeting 
except in the old well-established forms of county meetings, 
hustings for the electors, dinners and petitions by 
separate Corporations and trades. He liked the meeting of 
Corporations, in their corporate capacity ; but he considered 
open public meetings and “ untold multitudes collected in a 
village in the North,” to be dangerous and illegal. On these 
grounds he upheld the Peterloo Massacre and the Six Acts.! 
On the same principles he opposed the repeal of the Test 
Act, as tending to give Dissenters equality instead of 
toleration. Above all, on these principles, he opposed 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The whole structure of his political and intellectual 
ideas would have collapsed if he had consented to real 
representation of the people in the House of Commons.’ 
And, as there had been no change in Canning’s political 
thought on any important subject, least of all on this, I see 
no reason to suppose that he would ever have given way 
upon it. And this leads us to the one consideration where 
I differ from Mr. Temperley. I think that Canning’s death 
was one of the most fortunate things that ever happened to 
his country or to himself. And I think this, although I 
agree that we have seldom had really good foreign policy 
since he died. But there was, at that epoch in English 
history, one supreme question, far more important even 
than foreign affairs : the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
If it had been shelved, or decided wrongly, the political 
progress to which Canning had given the first momentum 
must have been stopped for want of machinery ; and the 
transformation of the Anti-Jacobin into the Conservative 
Party would not have proceeded. To complete Canning’s 
work, it was essential that his views on parliamentary 
reform should be overridden. Now the position he had 
obtained in the State, the ardent enthusiasm with which he 
was regarded by the Liberals and by the man in the street, 
would have made it as difficult to pass a Reform Bill as long 
as he lived, as it was to pass Catholic Emancipation in the 
lifetime of George III. 

* Canning’s Speeches, Vol. VI, pp. 373-7. 2 Ibid. 381-9. 
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If he had lived, it is difficult to see how England could 
have fared as well as she has done. Either the Whigs 
would have brought in Reform, and Canning would have 
led the opposition to it: in that case the Tories would 
probably not have given way without raising a civil war. 
And if Canning had been there to attract moderate men to 
enlist in Wellington’s regiments, it is probable they would 
have won such a war. Or else no Reform Bill would have 
appeared at all ; for the coalition of Whigs and Canningites 
might have continued indefinitely—and Canning had 
already made the postponement of Reform the first con- 
dition of that alliance. Canning had fascinated half the 
Whigs. In their admiration for his foreign policy, they 
were allowing themselves to be weaned away from the 
great task for which Fox and Grey had prepared them— 
the task which they performed in 1832. It was not, 
perhaps, personal pique and aristocratic pride alone that 
made Grey object to the coalition with Canning, though 
these disagreeable elements were certainly not wanting. 
Grey was a man vastly inferior to Canning ; but he was 
right on the great question on which Canning was wrong. 
And that question was then far more important than all 
the others put together. 

Mr. Temperley’s well-founded admiration of Canning 
has led him to under-estimate the importance of parlia- 
mentary reform. For instance, he says, speaking of the 
Coalition (1827) : “Canning professed the better parts of 
both Tory and Whig creeds.” Now this is not so; for 
the best part of the Whig creed was parliamentary reform. 
Grey may well have felt that a coalition with Canning 
would indefinitely postpone the cause which he had 
advocated for thirty years, and tie the future of Liberalism 
to the dominating and inflexible will of a great Conserva- 
tive. If the Whigs had been led to forget their distinctive 
mission, if Reform had been permanently shelved, there 
would, sooner or later, have been an armed rebellion of the 
unrepresented classes against the House of Commons. The 
success of such a rebellion would have plunged us into 
revolutionary politics, for which our national genius is 
unsuited ; its not improbable failure would have been 
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national death. But we were spared these dreadful alter- 
natives ; for the death of Canning dissolved the Coalition, 
and led to the passage of the Reform Bill. Nothing short 
of that measure, which he would have opposed to the 
end, made it possible for us to reap the plentiful crop 
which he had sowed for his country’s good. 

Canning died when he had done his work. His work 
was, to establish the precedent that a loyally Conservative 
Minister could use England’s influence in Europe on 
behalf of foreign constitutionalism, and against despotic 
and clerical influences.) The might of England had 
re-established the Inquisition in Spain, the Austrian, the 
Bourbon, and the Pope in Italy, and the rule of priests, 
nobles, and hereditary despots in all Europe. It was owing 
to Canning that the English Tory Party has not continued 
to maintain these things which it set up. If to-day, 
under a Conservative Ministry, we are in friendship with 
the Liberal Governments of France and Italy, and not over- 
friendly with the military despotisms of the East, the praise 
is due to Canning. It was he who enabled both our 
Parties to have common sympathies as regards the internal 
affairs of foreign nations. Nothing short of genius could 
have accomplished this task. 

G. M. TREvVELYAN 


LAW AND OPINION IN ENGLAND' 


N a work which bears the above title, Professor Dicey 
gives the results of a series of lectures which he delivered 
at Harvard in 1898, and has since re-delivered at Oxford. 
The period of investigation is the nineteenth century. 
The purpose is to show the nature of the relation through- 
out that period between the growth of English Law and 


1 Lectures on the relation between Law and Public Opinion in England during 
the Nineteenth Century, by A. V. Dicey, K.C., B.C.L. London : Macmillan. 
1905. 
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the course of English Thought. The author adopts the 
following division : (1) the period of old Toryism or legis- 
lative quiescence (1800-1830) ; (2) the period of Ben- 
thamism or Individualism (1825-1870) ; (3) the period of 
Collectivism (1865-1900). 

The work begins by distinguishing between the “ opinion 
of the governed” which is the basis of political society, and 
the “ public opinion” which consists of views which relate 
to, and determine, legal reform. The former is universal ; 
the latter is very exceptional. All political society implies 
in some form the approval of the governed ; but, in order 
that there may be a public opinion which controls legal 
development, there must be a legislative organ which both 
represents that opinion, and is specially adapted to express 
it. In France and in the United States, constitutionalism 
has retarded legal change. In England, on the other hand, 
according to Professor Dicey, public opinion has exercised, 
for seventy-five years at least, a more direct and immediate 
control over legislation than it even now exerts in most 
other civilised countries. To the objection that in legisla- 
tion everywhere men are guided, not by their opinion, but 
by their interests, the author replies, with admirable justice, 
that interests imply opinion, and that the interest of any 
particular man “ gives a bias to his judgment far oftener 
than it corrupts his heart.” 

More controversial ground is reached in the chapter 
which discusses the relation of democratic progress to legal 
development. Democracy, it is held, may mean either a 
form of government or a condition of society. The 
explanation of legal change by reference to democratic 
progress is considered to be valueless if we adopt the second 
meaning, and false if we adopt the first. The argument 
which follows does not appear quite convincing. It seems 
to rely too much on differences between legislative theories, 
and too little upon the unities which may find expression in 
them. I would even venture to suggest, in the first place, 
that democracy cannot be considered as consisting exclusively 
in either a condition of society or a form of government. 
The term has received no better definition than that of 
government of the people, 4y the people and for the people. 
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But, if we take the term in this comprehensive sense, 
democratic progress is so rapid and conspicuous a fact in 
the nineteenth century as to justify an @ priori expectation 
of its exercising a dominating influence in nineteenth- 
century legislation. The expectation, in the opinion of 
some investigators at least, will stand other tests. ‘ Most 
of the important legislation of the nineteenth century,” 
declares Mr. Ruegg, “ has been devised with the object of 
ameliorating the condition of the working classes, either 
directly, as in the case of legislation having for its object 
the cheapening of food, the improvement of dwellings, the 
providing cheap locomotion, or indirectly, by means of 
enfranchising laws, enabling these classes to work out their 
own Salvation.” * Professor Dicey is at some pains to show 
the fallacy of the assumption that every democracy favours 
the same kinds of laws or institutions. But the chief factor 
in the legal development of two countries may be the same, 
although the actual course of legal development presents 
great differences. The distinction between the seed and 
the soil, which we make in discussing the progress of a 
religion, is a useful distinction in politics and legislation. 
Can it be doubted, by any one who regards the nineteenth 
century as a whole, that a distinctive unity exists in the 
movement which, assuming different forms at different 
times—Tory humanitarianism, Benthamistic individualism, 
egalitarianism, modern collectivism—has yet a common 
ground in the desire for the salvation of the masses ? 
The curve of democratic progress has not been regular; 
advance has been made, now on one side, now on another ; 
and deep purposes have assumed different forms according 
to the milieu in which they have worked. The Tories 
thought that salvation of the masses could be effected by 
beneficent regulation from above; Benthamites added to 
the ideal of government for the people that of government 
by the people. Neither were wholly self-consistent. Yet, 
as Professor Dicey himself points out, Tory humanitarianism 
led directly to modern collectivism ; and Benthamite legis- 
lation “ has, speaking broadly, aimed at, and in England to 
a great extent attained, four objects—and four objects 


1 A Century of Law Reform, p. 242. 
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alone—the transference of political power into the hands of 
a class which it was supposed was large and intelligent 
enough to identify its own interest with the interest of the 
greatest number—the promotion of humanitarianism—the 
extension of individual liberty—the creation of adequate 
legal machinery for the protection of the equal rights of all 
citizens” (p. 184). If to-day “we are all Socialists,” the 
explanation is as much moral as intellectual or economic. 
Until the imperial reaction which marked the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, evidences on every hand go to 
show a slowly developing recognition of the claims of the 
many—a recognition often enough crudely expressed, but at 
its best implying a deepening conviction of the worth of 
the common life. The power of that conviction to bend 
institutions and ideas to its will may be seen in the High 
Church movement, which began by displaying a lack of 
sympathy with Evangelical humanitarianism, and yet became 
one of the most philanthropic movements of the age. In 
the presence of the same conviction, men have substituted 
for the theologian’s conception of God as a kind of Austinian 
sovereign, the conception of Him as an immanent Father ; 
women have been admitted to new spheres of responsibility 
and right ; history has become a record, not of dynasties, 
but of peoples ; and Art and Literature have learnt to see 
and express something of the sacredness of the mean and 
lowly. The advance towards democracy in the nineteenth 
century may not explain the forms of /egzs/ative theory with 
which men have worked ; but it is hard to believe that it 
has not been the chief power inspiring and controlling 
legislation. 'To adopt such a belief, is to throw doubt upon 
the existence of that close relation between legislation and 
public opinion upon which Professor Dicey lays such just 
emphasis. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Law and Opinion 
in England deals with the transition from Benthamistic 
individualism to modern collectivism. In the view which 
I have just suggested, this transition would find a leading 
explanation in the fact that the doctrine of /aissez faire had 
served its turn. The doctrine had proved an excellent 
weapon for the reform of the more palpable abuses of the 
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older system; but a new era had dawned, demanding a more 
constructive statesmanship. New economic needs had 
arisen ; but, if my opinion be correct, there remained as an 
abiding factor the growing consciousness of need in all classes, 
the keener susceptibility to social injustices hitherto neither 
admitted nor felt. Professor Dicey, in the foreground of 
his sketch of the particular circumstances attending the 
transition under consideration, places Tory philanthropy 
and the factory movement. ‘ Humanitarianism was the 
parent, if socialism was the offspring, of the factory move- 
ment; and that movement from the first came under the 
guidance of the Tories.” Other conditions are stated to be 
the change in the attitude of the working classes, who turned 
from Chartism to Trade-Unionism ; the modification of 
economic beliefs specially associated with the years 1848- 
1850, and expressed in Latter-day Pamphlets, Tracts on 
Christian Socialism, Alton Locke, and the Political Economy of 
John Stuart Mill ; the growth of combination in commerce ; 
and, finally, the introduction of household suffrage. 

In discussing the subject of judicial legislation, Professor 
Dicey makes a curious answer to the objection that judges 
ought never to legislate. ‘To simplify the matter, let us 
confine our attention to the House of Lords. A case comes 
before the House which can only be decided by either affirm- 
ing or denying the application or validity of some principle. 
But either affirmation or denial will equally establish a 
precedent, or in other words a legally binding rule 
or law. How, under this state of things, can the House 
by any possibility avoid judicial legislation?” (p. 492). 
The answer, as Professor Dicey is evidently aware, hardly 
goes to the root of the matter. A decision of the House 
of Lords makes a law. But why? The answer is, 
that judicial practice has accepted and acted upon the 
principle of the binding power of precedent. But 
judicial practice is not a something in the presence of 
which judges are helpless. It has been made, and is still 
being made, by judges. I take the objection to judicial 
legislation to-day to be, not a vain objection against judges 
deciding one way or another when a case comes before 
them, but a protest against judges bowing the knee before 
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precedent, and especially before isolated precedent. When, 
through being followed or by any other means, a precedent 
has become a basis of popular or professional practice, it 
may be said to possess a very important claim to be con- 
sidered Law which it previously lacked. In the United 
States at the present moment, owing mainly to the number 
of the Law Reports, a tendency exists in the direction of 
attaching less importance to particular judgments, and 
more importance to principles implicit in a number of 
successive and not necessarily consistent judgments. Such 
principles may be said to be judge-made law. But they 
are not quite what we understand by the term in this 
country; and they are not, I imagine, quite what is meant 
by those who in our day attack judicial legislation. 

The concluding chapter of the work discusses the 
relation between legislative opinion and public opinion in 
general. Evangelicalism and Benthamism, for example, are 
held to find common ground in individualism, whilst 
High Church movements which have attacked or under- 
mined Evangelicalism ‘‘ have been in the social or political 
sphere the conscious or unconscious allies of collectivism.” 
Further illustration, it is suggested, may be found in the 
study of three of the general tendencies of modern English 
thought—the growth of the historical method, the dis- 
integration of beliefs, and that apotheosis of instinct which 
finds so striking a characteristic in the growth of Imperial- 
ism as a “ political religion.” 

In conclusion, a word may be said of the impression 
left upon one’s mind by the work as a whole. ‘“ My book 
pretends to be nothing more than a course of lectures,” we 
are warned in the Preface. Again: “It cannot claim to be 
a work of research; it is rather a work of inference or 
reflection.” Such expressions might easily mislead students 
who had no previous acquaintance with Professor Dicey’s 
workmanship. Bagehot somewhere praised the quality, so 
conspicuous in most good literature, of animated moderation 
—the union of life with measure, and spirit with reason- 
ableness. The quality will be found in a pre-eminent degree 
in Law and Opinion in England. ‘The reader’s interest never 
flags ; it owes nothing to exaggeration or the tricks of 
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paradox; and the conclusions are the conclusions of a 
writer whose learning and judgment are apparent on every 
page. To that learning and judgment students of English 
Law are already deeply indebted ; and their indebtedness 
will be very materially increased by the present volume. 
The work will be read by a wide and perhaps enthusiastic 
public; but it will prove of quite especial interest and 
value to those students of English Law who are anxious to 
view their subject in living relation to English thought and 
character as a whole. 
W. JerTHrRo Brown 


A FOOLS’ PARADISE’ 


N 1904 Mr. Vachell took the circulating libraries by 

storm with a very foolish story called Brothers, full of that 
kind of unprincipled sentimentality which is the favourite 
diet of the half-educated, especially when the dramatis 
personae belong to fashionable society. The first fifty pages 
or so of Brothers dealt with life at Harrow ; and it seems 
that the popularity of those pages encouraged Mr. Vachell 
to believe that he was the man to write a school story. 
Now school stories are very difficult to write. Perhaps, as 
the author of The Upton Letters says, they are impossible ; 
but, since Mr. Benson admits that nearly everything that 
ought to be done in connection with public schools is 
impossible, it is excusable to take his opinion a little less 
than seriously. However, Mr. Vachell has written The 
Hill; it has been highly praised ; we have been told that it 
ought to be on the shelves of every public school boy and 
of every public school master ; men who have been educated 
at public schools give copies of it to their friends, in order 
to show them how admirable the public school system is ; 
and the pessimism of The Upton Letters is defeated all along 
the line. 


1 The Hill. By Horace Annesley Vachell. London: Murray, 1905. 
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This success deserves consideration. The popularity of 
a novel does not necessarily imply satisfaction with the state 
of society depicted in it, or even a belief that the picture is 
true to life ; but the popularity of this novel implies both. 
It implies that The Hi// is a faithful picture of Harrow, 
and also that it is a satisfactory picture of a place of 
education. Of course it is not a faithful picture of Harrow. 
If it were, it would be necessary to send Mr. John Burns 
and a jury of matrons to Harrow at once, with full powers 
to examine witnesses on oath and to hang as many school- 
masters as they thought advisable ; it is just so far faithful, 
that it reproduces a great deal of the local colour of thirty 
years ago, blended with a dash of the local colour of to-day, 
with the result that it gives enormous pleasure to respectable 
elderly gentlemen whose memories of school life are as 
edifying and as trustworthy as those of Mr. Justice Shallow. 
If this were all, if The Hz// could be considered merely as a 
source of amusement for bachelor uncles at the Club, it 
would not be worth writing about. But it claims more ; it 
claims, not merely to represent a great public school as it 
is, of as it was, but as in all essentials what it ought to be. 
It is a vindication ; and if it is to be taken as such by 
fathers and mothers, to say nothing of their offspring, as 
well as by the aforesaid bachelor uncles, the exact meaning 
of the vindication ought to be understood. 

There should be no difficulty in seeing what Mr. Vachell 
means ; for he tells us in his introductory letter. ‘ Strenu- 
ousness and sentiment ” are the special features of life at The 
Hill ; and the story will show us why, and how, and with 
what results, this is the case. However, in order to 
develope this theme, it is necessary to have an atmosphere ; 
and the atmosphere provided is of particular interest. Some 
of it is provided by the boys, some by their parents, some 
by the masters, and some by all three in combination. The 
most striking example of the latter is naturally to be found 
at Lord’s, on the day of the Eton and Harrow match, when 
boys and masters and parents join in that great act of public 
worship to glorify Mr. Vachell’s favourite qualities. But, 
after all, the assumption that athletics are the only part of 
education that matters is common to all school story-books 
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of any pretension ; and it is hardly fair to tax Mr. Vachell 
with any pre-eminence in that respect. Nor is there any- 
thing extraordinary in the behaviour of the boys as such ; 
their behaviour cannot be isolated for separate examination, 
because at school it is necessarily bound up with the 
behaviour of the masters. Mr. Vachell, from not observing 
this fact with sufficient care, is hardly fair to his boys. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect him to be fair to that 
very transpontine villain, Scaife, who had to be past praying 
for from the beginning; but a good many of the imbecilities 
of the rest are simply due to the fact that at school they are 
never in contact with a sensible man. In Brothers Mr. 
Vachell gave a sympathetic sketch of a school-master—a 
large perturbable man, who understood his real impotence 
before the force of school-boy traditions, and had become 
content, as he says, to give public opinion a push when he 
saw it going right, and a pull when he saw it going wrong. 
Some people, “ Billy” says, think that he takes his duties 
too lightly ; and he is good enough to admit that they may 
be right. The Hi// lends no countenance to that admission. 
There are three school-masters in this book, not counting 
Mr. Damer, who only appears at House-matches. Their 
common field of action is The Manor, a house of some fifty 
boys. Mr. Rutford, alias “ Dirty Dick,” the House-master, 
is a scholar, but has drunk too deep of the delight in high 
birth in which his pupils revel daily, and has become a 
sycophant ; he is unpopular accordingly, since there is no 
more disagreeable sight than a caricature of ourselves. He 
also neglects his work ; and, though he tries to-make up for 
the rarity of his visits to the boys by coming in noiseless 
slippers, whereas “ Billy ” used to herald his approach by 
trumpetings, he is as useless when he is there as when he is 
not. ‘Therefore the house, once the most popular in the 
school, is degraded by inactivity and vice. The head 
master knows the facts, but dares not dismiss Mr. Rutford, 
or give his house to someone else ; and we are to understand 
that this is only what is to be expected of a head master. 
Being, however, an ingenious if not a courageous man, he 
devises a plan. He persuades several patriotic Old Boys, 
including a Cabinet Minister, to send their young sons to 
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“The Manor,” in order to raise its tone. The Cabinet 
Minister, to do him justice, takes some persuading ; but the 
others, and apparently many readers of The Hi//, think it a 
most natural and admirable expedient. Unfortunately, we 
are not allowed to see it develope freely. Mr. Rutford gets 
a Scotch professorship, and is succeeded at “The Manor” by 
Mr. Vachell’s third and most important school-master. We 
are not meant to admire “ Dirty Dick”; the head master is 
beyond the judgments of ordinary morality; but Mr. Warde 
is intended to win our hearts. Accordingly, after an 
anecdote of his dexterously turning the disapproval of the 
school to applause by alluding to the fact that he was once 
in the Eleven, we have his opening speech to the house in 
full. It is too long to quote ; extracts cannot do it justice ; 
but, on careful analysis, it will be found to contain two 
sensible remarks, one joke (it must be a joke that he went 
up a mountain with one eye on the summit and the other 
on a crevasse at his feet, though nobody is said to have 
laughed), an appeal for athletic successes coupled with a 
cunningly inserted allusion to a Balliol scholarship, and— 
champagne all round. ‘The rest is the usual kind of stuff that 
is thought to impress boys, in which nothing is ever said 
straight out, but epigrammatic hints are cast at them, which 
nine-tenths do not understand, and the other tenth, knowing 
that they mean cowardice, do not respect. However, 
there was no doubt about the champagne, in spite of Scaife, 
who was rude enough to call it gooseberry. There is really 
nothing more to be said of Mr. Vachell’s model house- 
master, except that the rest of his life is spent according to 
this beginning ; and that he becomes as kindly, as inefficient, 
and on occasion as tearful a gentleman, as could be found 
within the covers of The School-master’s Year Book. 
However, it may be argued that school-masters are 
but a means to an end: and that, if their incompetence 
leads the boys to find out for themselves how to educate 
themselves, nobody need complain. One might even go 
further, and say that if the faults in the education which 
the boys invent for themselves are such as no man, how- 
ever wise, could eradicate, it is just as well to be spared the 
sight of wise men trying to eradicate them. The drinking 
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scene in Mr. Vachell’s third chapter may be left out of con- 
sideration ; most people would admit that he has in that 
scene forced the note for his own romantic purposes, in 
order to get the proper relations between Scaife, John 
Verney, and Desmond. Still, it is not much worse for 
Scaife to experiment with raw whisky than for Desmond 
and Egerton and Verney and all the rest to gormandize day 
after day at “The Creameries ”; and yet that is considered one 
of the most educational things in a school-boy’s life. But, 
at the end of this chapter, there is a passage which contains 
in a few words the whole philosophy of the system ; it is 
the passage in which Lawrence, the head of the house—“ a 
tower of strength, like all the Lawrences,” the head master 
calls him—tells John Verney that he knows “ every blessed 
—and cursed thing that goes on in this house.” So Warde 
later says: ‘‘ I know all about your co-operative system of 
work”; so the head master knows all about the state of 
Rutford’s house, and the cause of it. But to none of them, 
head master, house-master, or head boy, does the idea of 
acting upon this knowledge ever come. It is a singular 
state of mind to connect with “ all the Lawrences,” at any 
rate. 

This happy-go-lucky life, in which those who know do 
not act, and those who act do not know, is presented to us 
as the best kind of education, the kind of education that 
men stint themselves to give their sons. It may be; it 
may be that Mr. Vachell is right, that The Hi// is both a 
true picture, and a delectable ; and yet—and yet I cannot 
help wondering what would happen if even these half- 
hearted gentlemen of his lived among their boys, instead of 
in a carefully isolated “ private side,” from which it is a 
point of honour not to emerge without due notice ; if the 
master, for example, dined regularly with the boys, instead 
of the boys now and then dining with the master ; if he 
could somehow get on such terms with them that he might 
say what he thought a little oftener, and act upon what he 
thought a great deal oftener—if, in short, the relationship 
between master and pupil could be a little more like the 
relationship between a man and a boy, and less like the 
relationship between Zeus (generally dining with the blame- 
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less Ethiopians when he was wanted elsewhere) and the 
Greeks of the Homeric age. What would happen? Is it 
possible that a few things would be better? Is it possible 
that even a society composed principally of spoilt children 
might get°a glimpse of the proportions of life, that they 
might play games without thinking nothing else worth 
doing, and learn the value of breeding without becoming 
such dreadful little snobs; that their morals might be a 
little less medieval, and their manners a little more civilized? 
Might not John Verney have been glad to see his mother 
at the school concert, even before he knew that she had put 
on a dress from Paris in his honour? Might we not have 
been spared that very hypocritical performance of the two 
Sixth Form boys, who treated Beaumont-Greene as a repro- 
bate because he, being no athlete, had attempted to imitate 
the vices of his superiors? But such speculations are idle ; 
The Hil/ does not describe a place of education. 
R. F. CHoLMELEY 


*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communications with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 


Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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THE 


SOCIETY 


was founded in 1837, 


and the Accumulated 


l‘unds 


now exceed 


Thirteen Millions 
Sterling. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Distinctive features— 


Moderate Premiums, 
Large Immediate Assurances. 
Large Bonuses to those who 


prove to be good lives, 


Expenses of Management 


are moderate; and as 


there are no Shareholders 


all Surplus goes to the 


Policyholders. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


form a Special Class 


by themselves, re- 
ceiving the Whole 


Surplus 


arising 


therefrom. 





EXAMPLES. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. The Premiums are so moderate 


that the yearly sum charged by many other first-class 
Offices for £1000 (With Profits) will here usually secure 
from the commencement as much as £1200 or thereby. 

A person, age 30, may secure £500 at death, with right 
to Bonus Additions, for an Annual Payment of £10:11:8 
during life, or of £13:9:7 during 25 years only. 


PROVISION FOR THE YOUNG. For £10 annually, 


a Parent or Guardian of a child under one year old, may 
secure to it an Assurance of £805, with Bonus Additions, 
payable at age 55, or at death if previous should that event 
happen after age 21. 

If the Assurance were payable at death only, after 21, the 
amount would be £1276, with right to Bonus Additions. 

All Premiums returnable should the child die before 21. 
Medical Examination is dispensed with in these cases, and 
there are no restrictions on future residence or occupation. 


PENSION FOR ADVANCED AGE combined with 


PROVISION AT DEATH. A person, age 30, for an 
Annual Payment of £14:3:9, ceasing before age 65, may 
secure £500 at death, with right to Bonus Additions, 
together with an Annuity of £25 for the remainder of life, 
commencing at age 65. 

The Assured, on attaining age 65, is possessed of a 
Paid-up Policy, with Bonus Additions, payable at death, 
and is in receipt of a fixed Income for remainder of life. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES receive the whole 


Profits arising under this Class in the form of an Annual 
Bonus from the commencement. 

A Premium of £17:14:7, at age 30, limited to 30 pay- 
ments, secures £500, with Bonuses, to the Assured at age 
60, or to his representatives in event of earlier death. 








THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LONDON: 


Glasgow, 29 St. Vincent Pl. 


Aberdeen, 166 Union St. 


Dundee, 49 Meadowside. 


Birmingham, 95 Colmore Row. 


17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN. 


WEST END: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Bristol, 27 Clare St. 
Cardiff, 19 High St. 
Leeds, 35 Park Row. 
Liverpool, 25 Castle St. 


Manchester, 10 Albert Sq. 
Newcastle, 1 Queen St. 
Nottingham, 32 King St. 
Belfast, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 








Full Prospectus forwarded on application. 
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Everyone is now reading 
MAXIM GORKY'’S 
Great Novels. 


THE MAN WHO 
WAS AFRAID. 


15th Thousand. 


THE OUTCASTS. 


10th Thousand. 


THREE OF THEM. 


22nd Thousand. 


New Popular Edition, bound 
in cloth boards, 1/- net each. 


MAXIM GORKY is now the 
most widely read and 
spoken of author in any 
quarter of the world. But 
long before his persecution 
by the Russian Government 
he was recognised and 
appreciated as a writer of 








unusual ability. 














C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. Monsineiritt fir aie 
e gesamte Kultur. , 
Unter standiger artes von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Ténnies. 
Herausgegeben ven GRAF VON HOENSBROECH. 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 28. Gd. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes :—‘‘. . . It is edited by the ee VON caine indeed wh: se able 


work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last ‘Cc ce’ is 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus U fauesiasion ‘ The new venture 
promises well,” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 























RANGE OF SPEED— 
FOUR TO FORTY MILES PER HOUR. 





Direct Drive on Second and Third Speeds. 
Frictional Speed Changes. Forced Lubrication. 
Compensated double - acting brakes. Side 


entrance. Ample seating and luggage space. 





These are a few of the features embodied in the SINGER CARS. 
But investigate their merits for yourself. 


Descriptive Lists free on request. 


SINGER & GO., Ltd., COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 17 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 








f Genuine & Cheap Weapons, 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST cane 


& AFTER DINNER. 4 f Countries. 


No finer decoration 


jae 
% for Hall, Billiard 
Room, or Study. 
( “ Ornamental, 
WHITE Instructive 
Illustrated Ethnographical and Inex. 
pensive 


CATALOGUE 


corer. & BLUE rat 


In making, use less quantity, it being 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





77 Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 


























R. CLAY AND SONS, LTD., BREAD ST. HILL, E.C., AND BU NGAY, SUPPFOLK, 














ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


[Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 





Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
SPECIAL TERMS granted to Annuitants when health is impaired. 


TRUSTEES and EXECUTORS. 


The Corporation, being empowered by Act of Parliament, is prepared to undertake the 
following offices : 


Executor of Wills. Trustee under Wills. 
Trustee under Settlements. 
Trustee for Charitable and other Institutions. 


The great reputation enjoyed by the Corporation for nearly 200 years leads the Directors . 
to think that public confidence will be extended to this new departure. 








FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED UNIMPEACHABLE 


£5, 000,000. SECURITY. 





Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 








The first large impression of John Oliver 
Hobbes’ new Novel was sold out before 
publication. Second impression now 
Ready. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN. 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





“The story derives interest as a com- 
mentary on the marriage problem in 


Parisian Society."—Manchester Courier. 


LUCIE AND I. 
By HENRIETTE CORKRAN, 
Author of “‘Celebrities and I.” 6s. 





T. FISHER UNWIN. 























” SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


have traced the 


Numbered Notes 


READ THE MEMOIRS OF 
CONSTANTINE DIX 


By BARRY PAIN. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


T. FisHeR UNWIN. 





MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. 
Mary Bateson’s “ Mediaeval 
England” (5s.) is “the best 
manual that can be found 
anywhere for the life of the 
middle ages in England.” 
—Speaker. 


IN PERIL OF CHANGE. 
C. F. G. Masterman’s new 
volume of brilliant studies of 
contemporary literature and 
religious and social condi- 
tions. 6s. 


DISRAELI. 

T. P. O’Connor’s “Life of 
Lord Beaconsfield’”’ is now 
issued uniform with Mr. 
John Morley’s “Life of 
Richard Cobden.” 2s. 6d. 
net. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 
G. E. Boxall’s “‘ The Evolu- 
tion of the World and of 
Man.” Price 5s. 


ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. 
Arthur H. Beaven’s expe=- 
riences of animals in many 
lands. Illustrated. 5s. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
“A Study in Temptations” 
and “A Bundle of Life” is 
now issued uniform with 
Maxim Gorky’s ‘Three of 
Them.” Cloth, Is. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





RUSSIA 
UNDER 
THE 
GREAT 
SHADOW. 


By 
LUIGI VILLARI, 
Author of “Giovanni Segantini,’’ 


“Italian Life in Town and Country,”’ 
Gc. With 60 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10/6 net. 


More important, perhaps, in the long 
run than the actual strategic results of the 
military operations in the Far East, is the 
effect which the war is producing on the 
internal situation of the Russian Empire. 
The subjects of the Czar, who have slept 
so long under an Asiatic despotism, are 
being shaken from their torpor by the war 
with Japan; its ill-success has destroyed 
their confidence in the overwhelming 
power of the Autocracy, and the economic 
disasters which it is producing are making 
the whole nation realise what the struggle 
is costing and what dangers it may bring 
about to its prosperity. These results, as 
yet only beginning to delineate themselves 
clearly, Mr. Villari, after spending many 
months in Russia and interviewing numbers 
of persons of all classes of society, and 
especially practical men of business, has 
attempted to describe. His volume will 
be illustrated with a large number of 
original photographs showing many sides 
of Russian life, in the two capitals, in the 
provincial towns, and in the rural districts. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 
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THREE NEW iT 
VOLUMES IN THE 
A NEW WORK BY 
REV. J. H. JOWETT, M.A. 


{or BIRMINGHAM), 





FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES. 


| NEW WORK B NEW WORK B 
| REV. E E, GRIFFITH-JONES, B, B.A., | BERNARD J. SNELL, “A. B.Sc., 
Christ.” 








Author of “Gain or Loss.” 


Author of “Boghs by the Traveller | THE ECONOMICS of JESUS; 3 
THE PASSION for SOULS, 0 wor aot wet mine xiagton | THE VALUE &, APOGRYPHA 





Contents : The Disciple’s Theme— | a Study of the Money Parables. Come: Soe Seri ote 
The Disciple’s Sacrifice — The | © NTENTS: The Inequalities of Apooryp! , Ant age d P. 
Disciple’s Tenderness—The Dis- Life—The Problem of Ability— hecies—The Wisdom Bool 
ciple Watching for Souls—The | he Problem of portunity— ealidions wih Hew Teste 
Disciple’s Companion—The Dis- | The Problem of Diligence—The ment—Suggested Lessons. 
ciple’s Rest-The Disciple’s Vision Problem of Motive nclusion. Use" 

Handsomely Bound in Green | Handsomely Bound in Green Handsomely Bound in Green 
Leather. Price 1/6 net. ! Leather. Price 1/6 net. Leather. Price 1/6 net. 


The above books can be obtained through all Booksellers, or the Publishers will send a single copy post free 
for 1/8, or the three post free and carefully packed for @/1Q. 


Lonpon: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Freer Srrezzt, E.C. 


A Cheap Gift Book. 


Every lover of Shakespeare, the greatest name in English literature, will be 
interested in ‘*The Christ and Shakespeare,” the popular book by CHARLES 
ELLIS. It shows, by means of copious extracts from the Bible and from the 
works of Shakespeare, arranged on opposite pages, to what a great extent the 
Holy Scriptures permeate the words and thoughts of the Immortal Bard. A 
reproduction of Houlraken’s engraving, the finest portrait of Shakespeare, is 
included in the volume, together with specimen autographs of the great poet. 











May be had at the special low rate of 2s. 6d. post free from Mr. G. F. 
HILcKEN, Secretary, Bethnal Green Free Library, London, N.E. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, and Politics. 


38th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. Each 
Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The ‘‘ NUOVA ANTOLOGIA™” is the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. The 
most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE 
D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. VILLARI, 

C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—CORSO UMBERTO I., 131—ROME. 
..» Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35... 


Die Nation Wochenschrift fiir Politik Volkswirthschaft 


... und Litteratur... 
Die Nation hat wihrend ibres Wjabrigen Beftehens die liberate 
Hevausgegeben von Weltanfdhauung auf allen Gebieten des djfentliden 
Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt ausfdlieflid) Originalartitel aus der Feder 
Dr. TH, BARTH. hervorragender Sdriftfteller, Gelehrten, Politifer. Sie fdliest im den Kreis 
ihrer Befpredung nidt Hlof die TageSfragen der Politit und die Probleme der 
‘ Voltswirthidaft, fondern aud) bedeutende Eridjeinungen der Wiffenfdjaft, der 
Preis pro Huartal | sithenden Runft, des Theaters und der fdhinen Literatur ein. Sie bringt 
Mart 4.< philojophifde Effays, acres Stiggen, fativifde Gloffen sur Zeitge(dhidte 

7 und furge Ergahlungen, 
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SHILLING REPRINTS OF 
STANDARD NOVELS .. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 1/- net each. 











Three of Them. 


By Maxim Gorky. 


The Man Who Was Afraid. 
By Maxim Gorky. 


The Outcasts, and other Stories. 
By Maxim Gorky. 


Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland, 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


Love and the Soul Hunters. 
By JoHN OLIVER HossEs. 


Some Emotions and a Moral, and The Sinner’s 
Comedy. 


By Joun OLIveR Hopses. 


A Study in Temptations, and A Bundle of Life. 


By JoHN OLIVER HossEs. 


The Stickit Minister, 
By S. R. Crocketr. 


Dreams. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


Mademoiselle Ixe, The Hotel d’Angleterre, and 


other Stories. 
By LANOE FALCONER. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS. 
The Autobiography of | The Revolution in 


Mark Rutherford. | Tanner’s Lane. 
Mark Rutherford’s | Miriam’s Schooling, 
Deliverance. | Catherine Furze, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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The Author, Mr. BUDGETT MEAKIN, 
spent three years collecting the materials 
for this book. 


MODEL 
FACTORIES 
and VILLAGES. 


With over 200 Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








PART I. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 
OF LABOUR. 


Social Relations. 
Buildings. 
Workrooms. 

Work. 

Meals. 

Recreation. 
Education. 
Administration, &c. 





PART II. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 
OF HOUSING. 


Model Villages in 
England, 
America, 

France, 

Germany, 

Italy, 

Austria, 

Holland. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON. 














Extract from the Datty TeLecrapu, of May 17th, 1905: 












“It is a good thing for a 
man to think, but it is better 
still to make others think, and 
this is exactly what ‘In Peril 
of Change’ does. The political 

and social topics Mr. Masterman 

deals with cannot be too care- 
fully considered, too frequently 
pondered and discussed for the 
benefit of the thoughtful among 
us and the welfare of the 
Empire.” 










IN PERIL OF CHANGE. 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. | 6s. 








BROAD VIEWS. 


A First-Class Review of Public Affairs, Science, 
and Literature. 


Price 1s. 


The only Periodical of its class frankly recognising the modern developments of 
Occult Science, and their bearing on the problems of private and public life. 


Published on the 1st of every month, by 
Kecan Paut, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & Co., 
43 GERRARD STREET, SOHO, W. 


The June number will contain, among others, articles on the question 
“Can Mind be Contaminated?” by Harotp E. Gorst; on “ American 
Spiritualism,” by Rear-Admiral UsspornE Moore; on “ The In- 
tricacies of the Jaw,” “The Nature of Time,” and others of general 
interest. 























THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


JUNE, 1905 


CONTENTS 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE CONSTITUTION 
J. A. SpenDER 


CHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL 
Doris BiRNBAUM 


PUBLIC FEEDING OF CHILDREN 


Canon BARNETT 


LONDON AND THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
G. L. Bruce 


THE CALL OF THE EAST A. M. Latter 
CATHOLICISM AND MORALS G. G. Coutton 


THE CRATER OF SANTORIN 
ELEANOR CROPPER 
LABOUR AND POLITICS A. Hoox 


THE ETERNAL MOMENT. Cuap. I. 
E. M. Forster 


THE BRITISH FARM LABOURER 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


OTHER REVIEWS: 
Tue AcE or MITHRA ; ; ' N. Wepp 
Henry SIDGWICK , ‘ G. M. TREVELYAN 


PAGE 


132 


142 


154 


163 
170 


177 


188 
197 


206 


216 


223 
231 





Published by 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


America: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 
Toronto: THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. Montreal: THE MO.JTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 


France: GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY. Germany: FP. L. HERBIG, Leipzig. 
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Pure, 


“The finest example of Cocoa 


facture, absolutely pure . . . 





a delicious and winsome beverage for invalid and athlete alike . . . 
Essentially the food beverage for strenuous workers.” 


—Civil Service Gazette, 


BEWARE of cocoas treated with alkalior other 


chemicals to give a fictitious 


of st 











THE PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 


A WEEK’S REVIEW OF 
= THE BOOK TRADE - 








Price 1id. Post Free 2d. 


Contains Notes on Current Literature—A 
Special Review of a Book of the Week— 
Reviews of Books as soon after their appear- 
ance as possible—Summaries of New Books 
—Interviews with the leading Publishers and 
Booksellers—And Leaders on Special Subjects, 





Offices: 
37 SOUTHAMPTON — STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 





‘PUBLIC 
OPINION.” 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


The ONLY Paper in which you will find 
The WORLD’S BEST 
and BRIGHTEST THOUGHT. 

**PUBLIC OPINION ” has NO rival. 

It is the busy man’s paper. 

It is the paper for the Office, the Club, and 
the Home. 

It gives both sides of every important 
question. 

It is the paper for everybody. 





2°: “ PUBLIC 
OPINION” 2°. 


Is the size of the SIXPENNY Reviews, 


and costs 2d. 

Subscriptions ean commence at any time.— 
The Annual Subscription, including Postage to any 
part of the United Kingdom, is 10s. 10d. To India, 
China, the Colonies, the Continent of Europe, Egypt, 
and the United States, 13s, Post Office Orders and 
Cheques to be made payable to “‘ Pusiic Opinion.” 





Publishing Office—6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 














C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 





The Saturday Review writes :—‘‘. 


promises well,” 


The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. 


Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 


Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH. 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 


. . It is edited by the Grar von Horenssrogcu, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last year. 

mott», although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus Cheeseman ee 
The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


Monatsschrift fiir die 
gesamte Kultur. 


‘Complete independence ’ is its 
i he new venture 








BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE 





THE SOCIETY 
vas founded in 1537 
ind the Accumulated 
Kunds now exceed 
hirteen Millions 
Sterling. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
l)istinctive features 
Moderate Premiums, 
Large Immediate Assurances, 
Large Bonuses to those who 


prove to be good lives. 


:xpenses of Management 
we moderate; and as 
there are no Shareholders 
all Surplus goes to the 
Policyholders. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
form a Special Class 
by themselves, re- 
ceiving the Whole 


Surplus 


arising 


therefrom. 





EXAMPLES. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. The Premiums are so moderate 


that the yearly sum charged by many other first-class 
Offices for £1000 (With Profits) will here usually secure 
from the commencement as much as £1200 or thereby. 

A person, age 30, may secure £500 at death, with right 
to Bonus Additions, for an Annual Payment of £10:11:8 
during life, or of £13:9:7 during 25 years only. 


PROVISION FOR THE YOUNG. For £10 annually, 


a Parent or Guardian of a child under one year old, may 
secure to it an Assurance of £805, with Bonus Additions, 
payable at age 55, or at death if previous should that event 
happen after age 21. 

If the Assurance were payable at death only, after 21, the 
amount would be £1276, with right to Bonus Additions. 

All Premiums returnable should the child die before 21. 
Medical Examination is dispensed with in these cases, and 
there are no restrictions on future residence or occupation. 


PENSION FOR ADVANCED AGE combined with 


PROVISION AT DEATH. A person, age 30, for an 
Annual Payment of £14:3:9, ceasing before age 65, may 
secure £500 at death, with right to Bonus Additions, 
together with an Annuity of £25 for the remainder of life, 
commencing at age 65. 

The Assured, on attaining age 65, is possessed of a 
Paid-up Policy, with Bonus Additions, payable at death, 
and is in receipt of a fixed Income for remainder of life. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES receive the whole 


Profits arising under this Class in the form of an Annual 
Bonus from the commencement. 

A Premium of £17:14:7, at age 30, limited to 30 pay- 
ments, secures £500, with Bonuses, to the Assured at age 
60, or to his representatives in event of earlier death. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN. 
Glasgow, 29 St. Vincent Pl. 


Aberdeen, 166 Union St. 
Dundee, 49 Meadowside. 


Birmingham, 95 Colmore Row 


WEST END: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Bristol, 27 Clare St. 
Cardiff, 19 High St. 
Leeds, 35 Park Row. 
Liverpool, 25 Castle St. 


Manchester, 10 Albert Sq. 
Newcastle, 1 Queen St. 
Nottingham, 32 King St. 
Belfast, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





Full Prospectus forwarded on application. 
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Everyone is now reading 
MAXIM GORKY'S 
Great Novels. 


THE MAN WHO 
WAS AFRAID. 


15th Thousand. 


THE OUTCASTS. 


10th Thousand. 


THREE OF THEM. 


Zand Thousand. 


New Popular Edition, bound 
in cloth boards, 1/- net each. 








MAXIM GORKY is now the 
most widely read and 
spoken of author in any 
quarter of the world. But 
long before his persecution 
by the Russian Government 
he was recognised and 
appreciated as a writer of 
unusual ability. 














Pure 
Concentrated 


‘on 2%, .. COCODs 


Ask for the ** FIVE BOYS” MILK CHOCOLATE. 





SINGER CARS 


RANGE OF SPEED— 


FOUR TO FORTY MILES PER HOUR. 





Direct Drive on Second and Third Speeds. 
Frictional Speed Changes. Forced Lubrication. 
Compensated double - acting brakes. Side 
entrance. Ample seating and luggage space. 





These are a few of the features embodied in the SINGER CARS. 
But investigate their merits for yourself. 


Descriptive Lists free on request. 


SINGER & C0., Ltd., COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 17 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 











‘ Genuine & Ww 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST ee 
& AFTER DINNER. : A 
No finer decoration} 


“ED for Hall, Billiard 
Room, or Study, 
WHITE Illustrated Ethnographical 
CATALOGUE 
: 44. monthly. 
correc. & BLUE 


In in making, use less quantity, it being W. Oo. OLDMAN, 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 77 Brixton Hill, London, 8.W. 


























R. CLAY AND SONS, LTD., BREAD ST. HILL, E.C., AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 

















NO DOUBT about its Visible Writing 
NO DOUBT about its Double Type Bar Ga 
NO DOUBT about its Simplicity 











Theretore— 


NO DOUBT about the 


OLIVER ~"= 


buy if you are 


Typewriter — buying on Merit 


Catalogue Free. 








OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LTD., 
75, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








The Flute of Pan. 


Mr. James Douglas in the “ Star” says: 


**I did not see the play, but I suspected at the 
time that it must have possessed some peculiar 
artistic excellence in order to arouse so much 
derision. Some derisive criticisms of the novel 
strengthened my suspicion and stimulated my 
curiosity. With a tingling palate, I sat down 
to the novel. Keen was my relish, for being by 
way of being a literary gourmet, I like dishes 
which disgust the vulgar eaters of obviosity. ... 
‘The Flute of Pan’ is full of fine, Keen insight 
and supple wit.” 


The Flute of Pan. 


By John Oliver —e (Second Impression.) 
Ss. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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A NEW PUBLICATION 


THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


A Magazine of Academic and General Fnterest 





A large measure of support has already been promised by a number 
of distinguished Members of the Universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the value of such a medium of communication between 
the Universities has been recognised on all sides. 


VOL. 1, No. 1, CONTAINS 


Map of British Isles, showing Universities and Colleges Frontispiece 
The University Movement—Introductory Note Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
Universities and Examinations - Prof. Arthur Schuster 
Shakspere and Stoicism - Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein 
Questions for Discussion - Sir Oliver Lodge 
Malaria and a Moral - - Prof. Ronald Ross 
The Edueation of the Citizen - Prof. Churton Collins 
Foreign University Correspondence: France - Mons. L. Fichou 
The Universities: Aberdeen, Birmingham, Cambridge, Dublin, Durham 
(Neweastle), Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ireland (Royal University), Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Oxford, St. Andrews (Portrait of 
Principal Donaldson), Wales 
University Colleges: Bristol, Reading, Sheffield. General University News 
Review: Sociological Society Papers - = eee T. R. Marr, M.A. 
Some Recent Publications 





NOW READY The JUNE Number of 


THE UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


Vol. 1, No. 2. CONTENTS 


Map of France, showing Universities. Frontispiece 
University Settlements - - - - Canon Barnett 
Questions for Discussion - - - Sir Oliver Lodge 

The Possibilities of Popular Progress - J. A. Hobson 

The Free Churches and the Universities Dr. J. Hope Moulton 

The Study of Loeal History’ - Ramsay Muir 

Memorial Notices: Principal S. D. F. Salmond (Portrait) 

Joseph Everett Dutton 

Foreign University Correspondence: France - - Mons. L. Fichou 

University Extension. Inter-Universities’ Students’ Congress. 

The Universities: Aberdeen, Birmingham, Cambridge, Dublin, Durham, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Oxford 
(Portrait of Dr. Martineau, after G. F. Watts), Wales 

University Colleges: Bristol, Reading, Sheffield 

Correspondence: The Royal University of Ireland: a Correction— 


Principal Delany 
Universities and Examinations te ae ee 5 Liverpolitan 








MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, PRICE SIXPENCE NET 
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LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT 


aoe By H. W. LUCY © 


(** Toby, M.P.,” of Punch), with over 300 Illustrations by ‘‘F.C.G.” (F. Carruthers Gould). 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Athenaeum : ‘“‘ We welcome Mr. Lucy’s most entertaining volume, which also yields some of the most admir- 
able of the caricatures of “‘ F.C.G.’” t 

Daily Chronicle : ‘‘ He (Mr. i has become a depository of Parliamentary stories gathered from men 
on all sides of the House, and he tells them in a manner which furnishes us with very pleasant reading.” 

British Weekly: ‘‘ There is no describer of Parliament nearly equal to Mr. Lucy at his best.... Mr. 
Lucy is altogether unrivalled in his knowledge of the facts that underlie every Parliamentary situation.” 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS 


A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing information of really practical 
value to collectors and students. Particular attention has been Pe to the Illustrations, which are both numerous 
and of ihe highest quality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn KNow Les. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fenn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenpricx. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 


NOVELS by the late HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
THE SOWERS. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. THE VELVET GLOVE 


SIXPENCE 


It is evident that the popularity of Henry Seton Merriman did not die with him. His great stories, THE 
SOWERS, IN KEDAR’S TENT. , and THE VELVET GLOVE have emerged triumphantly from the test of the 
sixpenny reprint, in which form they seem destined to establish a record for sales. essrs. Newnes, by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., are about to issue the whole of Merriman’s novels in their Sixpenn 
Series, and have commissioned the well-known artist, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, to illustrate all the stories. THE 
SLAVE OF THE LAMP is almost ready, and the other novels will follow at about monthly intervals. 


FATHER DOLLING | 


By C. E. OSBORNE 
SIXPENCE. Post Free, 8d. 


Tue Lire or FatHer DoLtinG met with so much success in the 12s. 6d. form that Messrs. Newnes have 
thought it desirable to bring out a cheaper edition by arrangement with the original publishers. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES 
By P. F. WARNER, Captain of the M.C.C. Team. 
With an Introduction by C. B. Fry. 208 pages. 32 Illustrations. 1s. net, postage 3d. extra. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY 


_ Each Volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome and a Frontispiece in photogravure. These are 



































in many cases made from works which have not previously been reproduced. eh Volume also contains a list of 
the principal works of the Artist. 36. 6d. net. 

BOTTICELLI. By Ricnarp Davey. VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxes. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Bavpry. G. F. WATTS. By Dr. &. Pantint. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Artuur BELL. 

Linton, R.1. PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. ArtTuHur BELL. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Batpry. BURNE-JONES. By Matcoc™ Bett. 
GOZZOLI, By Hucu Sroxes. Early Works of TITIAN. By Matcotm Be t. 
RAPHAEL, By EpGcumseE STALEY. FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 

Studio.—‘‘ Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters . . . excellently reproduced, 


and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproductions of some of the less known and least 
accessible of the painters’ chief works.” 


_ IMPERIAL JAPAN: the Country and its People 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX 


| 
| 
! 
With 22 full-page Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. | 
Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Deserves attention as a well-informed and serious essay. . . . A sane and | 
balanced estimate enlivened by agreeable reminiscences.” ; , | 
Athenaeum: ‘‘A more critically honest and informed delineation of that most interesting folk has not come | 
' 

| 

| 





under our notice.” 
| ° China Telegraph: ‘‘ Alike correct and sensible.” 





GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 38 to 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Nature and Man. The Romanes Lecture, 1905. By Epwin Ray LANKESTER, M.A., 
Hon. D.Sc., F.R.S. Delivered inthe Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 14, 1905. 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net. 


The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at Oxford on March 9, 1905, by 


Freperic Harrison, M.A. 8vo, paper covers, 25. net. 


A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History. An Inaugural Lecture 
dejivered on November 9, 1904, by C. H. Firtu, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. 


Origines Islandicae: a Collection of the more important Sagas and other Native 
ritings relating to the Settlement and Early History of Iceland. Edited and Translated by Guppranp 
Vicrusson and F. YorK PowELL. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. net. 


The Faroes and Iceland: Studies in Island Life. By NELSON ANNANDALE. 


With 24 Illustrations, and an Appendix on the Celtic Pony by F. H. A. MarsHA.i, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Cain Adamnain. An Old-Irish Treatise on the Law of Adamnan. (‘ Anecdota Oxon- 


iensia.’) Edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. Crown 4to, paper covers, 5s. 


The Elements of Railway Economics. By W. M. Acwortn, M.A. Oxon. 


rown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


A Geometrical Political Economy: being an Elementary Treatise on the Method 
of explaining some of the Theories of Pure Economic Science by means of Diagrams. By H. Cunync- 
HAME, C.B., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 62 Figures in the Text, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Caroline Poets. Edited, with Introductions, by GzorcE SaintsBuRY, M.A. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Vol. I.: Chamberlayne, Benlowes, K. Philips, Hannay. 1os. 6d. net. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley; including materials never 
before printed in any editions of the Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes and Bibliographical List of 
Editions, by THomas Hutcuinson, M.A. Demy 8vo, with the Bodleian Portrait and two Collotype 
facsimiles of handwriting. Cloth uncut, paper label, or gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. net. Vellum back, cloth 
sides, gilt top, medallion on side, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford History of Music. Edited by W. H. Hapow. Insix volumes, 8vo. 
rice 15s. net per volume. 
Already Published :—The Polyphonic Period. Part I. By H. E. Wootpripcr. The Seventeenth 


Century. By Sir Hupert Parry. The Age of Bach and Handel. By J. A. Futter-Maitrtanp. The 
Viennese Period. By W. H. Hapow. 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, from the Decline of the Roman Empire. 
Containing 90 maps, with letterpress to each map: the maps printed by W. & A. K. Jounsron, Ltd., and 
the whole edited by R. L. Poote. In one volume, imperial 4to, half-persian, £5 15s. 6d. net ; or in selected 
sets—British Empire, etc., at various prices from 30s. to 35s. net each ; or in single maps, ts. 6d. net each. 
Prospectus on application. 


The Oxford Dictionary. A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray. 
New Double Section, MANDRAGORA—MATTER, prepared by Dr, HENRY BRADLEY. 5s. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 
DEUTSCHLAND.  Monatsschritt fir die 


Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 


Herausgegeben ven GRAF VON HOENSBROECH. 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes :—‘‘. . . It is edited by the Grar von Hogenssrogcn, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us im these columns last year. ‘Compl ind d ’ is its 
motto, although it makes a me | of ‘Cultivation versus Ultramontanism.’... The new venture 
promises well.” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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FROM 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S LIST 


JUST ISSUED. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; 13s. post-free. 


THE AMERICANS 


By HuGo MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. Translated by 
Epwin B. Hott, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. 

“* Fortune has given him a unique experience, of which he has made oem use. He knows America as few 

Americans can know it. As compared with De Tocqueville’s, his and it is superior to 


Mr. Bryce’s in that it is more varied and minute. Indeed, we cannot secall a modern example of foreign 
criticism based upon so wide a knowledge.” —Sfectator. 








JUST READY.—Vol. II, completing the work. 10s. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES 


By Ano_r HaRNACK, Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. Translated and 
Edited by JAMES MorratTT, B.D., D.D. (St. Andrews). 


‘* When people who are wearied of the disputes of theologians take up the volumes in which Professor Harnack 
throws the light of history on religious questions, they are usually surprised at the facility with which he rouses 
their interest and arrests their attention. He succeeds in putting life into the dry bones of dead controversies. 
The secret of his success is that he writes with impartiality and hope.” —Padi Mail Gazette. 





JUST READY. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION 


Eleven Essays 


THE CHILD AND HEREDITY; by Prof. Henry Jongs, LL.D. THE CHILD AND ITS 
ENVIRONMENT; by C. F. G. Masterman, M.A. THE CHILDS CAPACITY FOR RELIGION; by 
Prof. GeorGe T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., University of Yale. THE CHILD AND SIN; by Rev. F. R. 
TENNANT, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean Lecturer. THE CHILD gd fo J Rev. J. Cynppvi aN Jones, 
D.D. THE CHILD'S RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAN Rev. Canon 
Henstey Henson, M.A. THE les RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE FREE’ C URCHES ; 

b —~ ROBERT F. Horton, M.A., D.D. THE BAPTISTS AND THE CHILDREN;; by Rev. G. 
- M.A., D.D. RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE NEW were by Rev. J. J. THorNTON. 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING AMONG THE JEWS; by Rev. Rabbi A. A . Green. THE CHILD AND 
THE BIBLE;; by Prof. JoserH Acar Beet, D.D. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THE 
POINTS OF VIEW OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS. I. The Synoptic Gospels and the Jewish Consciousness, by 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

WHAT WAS THE LOST END OF ST. MARK’S 
GOSPEL ? (A new view of the Gospel Evidence from the Resurrection.) 
TorKILD SKAT RorpaM, C.T., University of Copenhagen. 

THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A PLEA FOR 
REFORM. Mrs. Bevertey UssHER. 


For the above Articles see July. Number of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Other Articles in the Number are 


SHOULD AGNOSTICS BE MISERABLE? G. M. TREVELYAN. 
MR. MEREDITH ON RELIGION. The Rev. JaMEs Morratt, D.D. 4 
THE GOD OF SPINOZA AS INTERPRETED BY HERDER. Prof. A.C. McGirFert, Union 


Theological Seminary, New York. 
IS THE AGE OF FAITH RETURNING? The Rev. Joun A. Hutton, M.A. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON HAECKEL. JoserH McCase. 
THE BIRTH OF A SOUL? (Oscar WILDE; The Closing Phase.) Prof. HuGH WALKER, 
M.A., LL.D., St. David’s College, Lampeter. | 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








IN THE BEA 


——"' Those who may excus- 
ably feel surfeited with the lite- 
rature of the Russian crisis will 
make a mistake if they give the 
go-by on that account to Mr. 
Villari’s able and picturesque 
survey of the Tsar’s dominions 
at this fateful juncture. Russia 
Under the Great Shadow (10/6 
Net) is a volume of signal interest 
and equally pronounced value. 
_.. An admirable collection of 
more than 80 Illustrations co- 
operates with the author's still 
more incisive pen-pictures to set 
the outward and visible Russia 
of to-day in something like pano- 





ramic display before us."—Pail | 
Mall Gazette 





RUSSIA UNDER 
THE GREAT 
SHADOW 


By Luigi Villari. 
10/6 Net 


(Second Impression) 


84 Illustra- 
tions. 








-“ The book is beautifully 
illustrated, and many of the pic- 
tures, taken by the writer on the 
spot, are extremely interesting. 
It is written in a clear, forcible, 


fresh information well classified 
aad arranged,”—Scotsman 


R'S DEN. 


| —--=“One of the best 


| 
| 


books on the subject 


| that has recently <a 
i 


eared; a work entire 
ree from vulgar sensa- 
tionalism of any Kind; 
and, if not exhaustive, 
then certainly compre- 
hensive, impartial, well- 
reasoned, and _trust- 


| worthy.”’—Standard 





RUSSIA UNDER 


THE GREAT 


| By Luigi Villari. 
| 84 Illustrations. 


SHADOW 


With 
10/6 


| Net 


(Second Impression) 





—— “Mr. Villari has 


| shown a Keen power of 


observation, a shrewd: 
ness in summing up, 
and a vigour in his stske 
of writing which make 
this book a _ valuable 
contribution to the ques- 


| tion of the hour.”—Daily 


| written book. 


Netws 


“An exceedingly 
instructive and ably- 
Mention 


_ should be made of the 


popular style, and abounds in | eighty-four photographs 


of real life with which 
its interest is enhanc- 
ed.”’—Yorkshire Observer 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


JULY, 1905 


CONTENTS 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CASE OF SIR ANTONY MACDONNELL 
Mrs. J. R. GREEN 


SEPARATION IN FRANCE ; RospertT DELL 


OPTIMISM AND MR. MEREDITH: A REPLY 
G. M. TREVELYAN 


A NEW WAY WITH THE LORDS 
J. A. Hopson 


HAIL! PYTHO (Poem) T. Sturce Moore 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY . A SwepisH Patriot 


THE ETERNAL MOMENT (Cuapter I1) 
E. M. Forster 


PATRIOTISM AND COMPATRIOTISM 


EpwWaRD JENKS 


REVIEWS: 
Tue Autuor or John [nglesant 
C. F. G. MastTeRMAN 


FRENZIED FINANCE ; G. Lowes DIcKINSON 
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57 
74 
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115 





Published by 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
America: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 
Toronto: THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. Montreal: THE MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 
France: GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY. Germany: F. L. HERBIG, Leipzig. 
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Pure, 


“The finest example of Cocoa manufacture, absolutely pure . . 
a delicious and winsome beverage for invalid and athlete alike... 
Essentially the food beverage for strenuous workers.” 
: —Civil Service Gazette, 
BEWARE of cocoas treated with alkali or other 
chemicals to give a fictitious app of st bh 











Delightful Tours for Sport, 
Health, and Pleasure, in 
Austria 


The AUSTRIAN TRAVEL and INFORMATION BUREAU 


(Under the direction of the 1.R. Austrian Railway Ministry), 
86, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Every information given regarding travel and Hotel accommodation in Austria (the 
Sportsmen’s Paradise). Tours arranged ; Tickets procured for travellers. 
Magnificent Shootings and Fishings (at very low prices), can be arranged through 
the Bureau ; Castles and Villas can be also let or sold. 
Excellent Hotels (to suit every pocket), abound in this wonderful country of hesith-ginion 
Springs, magnificent Sporting Estates, and world-renowned Pleasure Resorts, The fullest 


information as to cost of Tours, Travelling, Sporting Estates to let, and on every point, will be 
sent by the Bureau on receipt of request. 





[SECOND IMPRESSION] 


TOWARDS A 
SociAL Poticy 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM 


By Various Writers 
Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. 
FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, J. L. HAMMOND, F. W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, 
J. A. HOBSON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, J. H. MORGAN, and VAUGHAN NASH. 





‘*Tt is clear that the Liberal Party is going to have a big—perhaps colossal majority. What will it do with that 
majority? That, I fear, is not soclear. We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker Office has 
produced under the title of ‘Towards a Social Policy.’ It is full of hard thinking and solid information, and 
should be a mine for platform speakers in the coming General Election.”—Daity CHRONICLE. 

‘* The book should be in the hand of every one who loves his country. It is a lucid and comprehensive staterhent 
of the causes of the blight that is falling upon the race, and of the remedies to be applied.”—-Daity News. 

“«* Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘ gives us to think.’ Its authors are doing the Liberal Party a notable 
service."—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. } 

“* They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much keen diagnosis of existing evils, 
much outspoken criticism of the slipshod palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet 
them, and many bold suggestions—some very bold indeed—as to the direction in which the real remedies are to be 
found. They may not agree. They cannot fail to be interested.”—MorniING LEADER. 


Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


LONDON: THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
ALSTON RIVERS, 13, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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if29,000,000 


Progress of the Scottish Provident Institution 
from 1837 to 1904 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS(TOP ParRT OF COLUMN) £13,000,000 
CLAIMS ETC(LOWER PART OF COLUMN) {j6,000,000' T0 1904 
TOTAL RECEIPTS,(THE WHOLE COLUMN) £29,000,000 


52 
SHiTeas 





HEAD OFFICE:. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


























T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books 





The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's 
Empire. 

By JoHN PENTLAND Manarry, D.D., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Hon. D.C.L. 

Oxon., sometime Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 

5s. net, [Second Impression. 


International Law as Interpreted during the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


By F. E. Sir, B.C.L., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, and N, W, Sistey, LL.M., 
Trin, H, Camb., Barristers-at-Law. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


The Age of the Earth, and other Geological 
Studies. 


By W., J. Sotias, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. net, 


Siberia: A Record of Travel, Climbing, and Explor- 
ation. 


By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S. With more than 100 Illustrations and 
2 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


In Search of El Dorado: A Wanderer’s Ex- 
periences. 


By ALEXANDER MacponaLbD, F.R.G.S. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
cloth, ros, 6d, 


What I Have Seen while Fishing, and How I 
have Caught my Fish. 


By Puitie Geen. With 73 Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* A narrative full of life and vigour, lightened by pleasant humour and inspired with 
a genuine love of country sights, country sounds, and country people.” —Fie/d, 


Model Factories and Villages. 


Ideal Conditions of Labour and Housing. By Bupcett MEakin, Lecturer 
on Industrial Betterment, Author of “The Land of the Moors,” etc. With 
about 200 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 








THE JULY 


WORLD’S WORK 
AND PLAY 


CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON 


THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST (L.), by L. C. Lewis Hino. 
CARAVANING FOR PLEASURE, by CLive Ho.ianp. 
THE MOTOR-MAIL, by E. A. ReyNnotps-BaLt. 
LIFE IN THE COUNTRY COTTAGE: 

II. Housekeeping, by “ Home Covunrtigs.” 
TOWNS THAT WASTE NOTHING, by W. Meakin. 
SENDING PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH, by L. Ramakers. 
THE GERMANS AS BANKERS, by S. A. STansury. 

Also special portraits of 
The Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, J.P., LL.M., D.L., and 
Mr. THOMAS ALBA EDISON. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING | 





LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 














IN PERIL OF CHANGE 


“Tt is a good thing for a man to think, but it is better 
still to make others think, and this is exactly what In 
Peril of Change [6s.] does. The political and 
social topics Mr. Masterman deals with cannot be too 
carefully considered, too frequently pondered and 
discussed for the benefit of the thoughtful among us 
and the welfare of the Empire.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








. Genuine & Cheap W ns, 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST Py Gallon. eon aon 


& AFTER DINNER. ; > Countries. 
fe No finer decoration 
| Og for Hall, Billiard 
A, —S Room, or Study. 
T y ' Ornamental, 
WHI E Illustrated Ethnographical aed 


CATALOGUE 


corre. & BLUE ae 


In making, use less quantity, it being W. O. OLDMAN, 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 77 Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 
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NO DOUBT about its Visible Writing 
NO DOUBT about its Double Type Bar 
NO DOUBT about its Simplicity 
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“I have ordered The World’s Work through my bookseller, 


. ‘ 9 
and intend to take it regularly. Extract from letter of a Hull gentleman. 











The above speaks for itself, in praise of the serial now running in THE WORLD’S 
WORK AND PLAY. This pictorial romance, 


The Education of an Artist 


is attracting wide-spread notice, alike on account of its intrinsic value and the great practical 
interest of its subject to all genuine lovers of art. In private circles the comment, after reading 
the first chapters, has invariably been, ‘‘ Fascinating!” or ‘‘ How original !” coupled with an 
expression of disappointment at having to wait a whole month for the continuation of the story. 
The press opinions reflect the same hearty appreciation of this, the first serial to appear in 


THE WORLD’S WORK AND PLAY. Appended are a few examples : 


‘There has just begun in that fine magazine, The World’s Work and Play, a serial which I 
commend to my art-loving readers. It is not exactly a story, and it is not exactly a treatise ; it is a blend 
of both, with fine illust. «tions. Its author, Mr. C. Lewis Hind, has the gift of treating art subjects in a 
popular and fascinating way. . . ‘ The Education of an Artist’ bids fair to be the art education of its 
readers. At any rate, no one can read Mr. Hind’s tale, and study its illustrations, without learning much 
and guessing much that is true and helpful in the study of pictures.”"—7. P.’s W eekly. 

“*A remarkable romance.”—7he Star. 

** «The Education of an Artist’ is something of anew departure as regards not only its author, but 
also the magazine in which it appears. It cannot fail to enhance the already well-founded reputation of 
the one, and increase the numbers of the audience addressed by the other.”—Saturday Weekly Citizen, 
Glasgow. 





The Second Instalment of ‘*The Education of an Artist,” together with a mass of other 
interesting features, appears in the AUGUST NUMBER of 


The World’s Work and Play 


Now Ready. At all Bookstalls. 1/- net 


A few copies of the July number may still be bought from the Publisher, W. HEINEMANN, 
20 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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RUSSIA 


‘In ‘Russia Under the Great Shadow’ Mr. Villari has sup- 
plied us with a body of facts just where our knowledge was most 
defective. He has passed from the capital to the provinces, 
from town to town, and in noting with shrewd insight the con- 
ditions of particular industries, the lives of the merchant and the 
artisan, the peasant and the priest, and the economic and moral 
factors which make up provincial Russia, he has shown the true 
state of the country with greater clearness than many more 
ambitious writers."—Da1Ly News. With 84 Illustrations. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE MODERN COMPLEAT ANGLER 


“Mr. Geen’s ‘ What I Have Seen While Fishing, and How 
I have Caught my Fish’ (73 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net) will give a 
great deal of pleasure, not only to anglers, but to all lovers of 
nature. . . . The book is full of well-told anecdotes and is per- 
vaded by a genial humour and a strong sympathy with nature 
which are as refreshing as they are obviously genuine. It 
would convert a confirmed pessimist. The illustrations, which 
are excellent, are from photographs.”—Grapuic. 


IN PERIL OF CHANGE 


“It is a good thing for a man to think, but it is better still to 
make others think, and this is exactly what ‘In Peril of Change’ 
does. The political and social topics Mr. Masterman deals with 
cannot be too carefully considered, too frequently pondered and 
discussed for the benefit of the thoughtful among us and the 
welfare of the Empire.”—Datty TELEGRAPH. 


THE OPEN AIR 


“ «Tom Gerrard,’ as is common with books from Mr. Becke’s 
pen, is a novel of the open air. . . . I read the book with the 
keenest enjoyment, and, having once begun it, I found it impos- 
sible to put it by until I had read the last page."—Mr. S1ipNey 
Dark in the Datty Express. Price 6s. 


JEALOUSY AND SATIRE 


“It is the comedy of love that is the chief of the charm, for 
Mrs. Craigie knows that love is largely a divine misunder- 
standing, and the relations between Feldershey and Margaret 
are a comedy of jealousy. But why doesn’t Margaret explain ? 
As if love ever explains! Its life is rooted in the inexplicable.” 


—Mr. James Dovctas in the Star on “ The Flute of Pan.” 
Price 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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Absolutely Therefore 
Pure, Best. 


“The finest example of Cocoa manufacture, absolutely pure . 
a delicious and winsome beverage for invalid and athlete alike . 
Essentially the food beverage for strenuous workers.” 
—Civil Service Gazette. 
R BEWARE of cocons treated with alkali or other 
y chemicals togive a fictitious appearance of strength 











‘*The Times’”’ says: ‘‘‘ F.C. G’ is at present our only considerable 


political satirist in a lighter vein.”’ 


- - G ’s Whatever your political opinion may 
a a a ' be you will be sure to enjoy the 
good-natured yet trenchant satire of 


Westminster | these cartoons. The volume is not 


of momentary interest only, but as a 

unique record of the principal politi- 

CARTOONS cal events of 1904 is of permanent 
_ value: years hence you may pick up 

1904 (Volume IX) the volume and enjoy as hearty a 


| laugh as you will to-day when you 
Price 1/-; Post Free 1/3. | purchase it. 


On Sale at all Railway Bookstalls, Newsagents, or of the 


Publisher, Tudor House, Tudor Street, London. 























C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 





The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. 2orsieeeiritt fir aie 
e gesamte Kultur. 
Unter standiger Mitarbett von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Ténnie 
Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH. 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 


The Saturday Review writes :—‘‘. . . It is edited by the Grar von HoENssrogcu, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed ie us in these columns last year. “Complete independence ’ is its 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus Ultramontanism.’ ... The mew venture 
promises well.” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 
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Second 


THE FLUTE | = 
OF PAN. 6s. 











“’ The Flute of Pan‘ is a romance which will probably enjoy 
a long lease of life, because it is based on the verities of human 
nature, on which neither time nor fashion make perceptible 
impression, . .. It is a delightful comedy, a fragrant love 
story, a piece of genuine literary work.’’—The Birmingham 
Post. 


“ The story glows with wit and picturesque effect, while the 
acuteness of the remarks, the practical wisdom, and the finesse 
of the satire which accompany but never encumber its course 
invest it with piquant daintiness, The book is brilliant and 


evenly clever... . Here is good play in the highest."—The World. 


“ The author of this clever, pleasant, worldly, humane piece 
of psychological comedy has by this time arrived at a mastery of 
her chosen line of work, which it is given to few to achieve.... 
We congratulate Mrs. Craigie on a brilliant piece of work.” 
— Outlook. 


“ The Princess is delightful, and we shall read the book again 
for the pleasure of meeting her vivid and charming personality. 
The literary execution of this book is as distinguished as usual, 
and there are many clever and witty reflections upon life and 
character in its three hundred pages."— Westminster Gazette. 








By John 


Oliver Hobbes Published by 
. T. FISHER UNWIN 

















In 6d. Packets. 
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4,4, and 14. Tins. 


‘It deserves all the praise it has received from the Leaders of the 
Profession.’’—MEpDICAL MAGAZINE. 


BROAD VIEWS 


A First-class Review dealing with Public Affairs, 
Science, and Literature as illuminated by 
Occult Knowledge. 








Eprtep py A. P. SInnett. Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER 


Will contain the first part of a paper by the 

Countess of Cromartie, entitled “Ere Tara Fell: 

A Story of a Former Life”; A Review of Dr. 

Maxwell’s “ Metapsychical Phenomena,” by the 

Editor; “A Dream in Two Parts,” “ Mock 

Marriage,” “The Wide Diffusion of Life,” and 
other articles of interest. 
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THE MODERN ‘COMPLEAT ANGLER’ 


WHAT 1 HAVE SEEN WHILE 
RED FISHING, and HOW 1 HAVE 


WHITE CAUGHT MY FISH 


COFFEE. & BLUE By Philip Geen 


With 73 Illustrations. Second Edition, 7/6 net 
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In making, use less quantity, it being 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. TT; Fisher Unwin, London 
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